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CEC Committees—A Medium for Professional Progress 


LLOYD M. DUNN, CEC PAST PRESIDENT 





Committees have always played a central role in CEC. In this era of 
rapid developments for the Council, there is a continuing and growing 
need for them. However, to be of maximum service, their functions and 
modus operandi are changing with the changing times. 

Prior to 1938, CEC had no office or staff. During the next 12 years it 
employed a one-person stafi—Beulah S. Adgate—who maintained a mem- 
bership office in her home. Thus, from the founding of the Council until 
it opened its Washington office, nearly 10 years ago, all professional activi- 
ties and many operational functions were carried by dedicated officers 
and committees. These committees not only determined procedures and 
policies to considerable extent, but they functioned as “working” groups 
to carry out these responsibilities. 

A major recent trend in the nature of our committees has been a shift in 
their role toward greater advisory and planning responsibilities, with more 
and more of the actual implementation resting with the headquarters staff. 
For example, headquarters has assumed a growing responsibility for carry- 
ing out the necessary scheduling, correspondence, printing, etc., for con- 
ventions—leaving program committees somewhat freer than before to 
devote their abilities and energies to creative planning. 

One of the important reasons for this trend is the fact that we have 
reached a transition period when our progress and fate depend on con- 
centrating committee action on professional problems. With a well-estab- 
lished and growing headquarters staff, this can become more and more 
a reality. One change is to find new and better ways for our committees 
to work. In the past we have been hampered not only by lack of central 
office personnel, but by financial limitations. Committees were forced to 
function by correspondence and through meeting once a year during con- 
vention week. While we still have our financial problems, a small beginning 
has been made in providing committees with needed funds. This year, for 
one of the few times in the 38-year history of the Council, the Executive 
Committee met on an occasion other than at a convention. During a three- 
day meeting held in the CEC offices at the NEA headquarters in Washington, 
this group made good progress in developing our expanded program as 
recommended by the Governing Board and Delegate Assembly last April 
in Atlantic City. 

Another example of the increased contributions which committees make 
when provided financial support is the Committee on Canadian Affairs. On 
a most modest budget that group has fostered an accelerated growth of 
CEC in Canada. In the past, Council membership in that country was re- 
stricted primarily to Ontario. Now, we find it moving both westward and 
eastward. Here the leadership and time of the individual committee mem- 
bers have been of far greater value than the actual monetary expenditures 
—but a few dollars enabled them to do a job that otherwise would not have 
been possible. What has been true of this committee is equally true of 








others. The activities of several committees will be greatly enhanced as 
soon as funds can be released for necessary meetings and the performance 
of their functions. 

Certainly, committees that are enabled to function properly constitute 
an important medium through which a professional organization can do 
many things for itself. It would be neither professionally desirable nor 
financially feasible now, or in the foreseeable future, to reduce our em- 
phasis on them. More than in any other type of organization, professional 
groups—such as the Council—have within their ranks the leadership to 
determine their own destiny. At nominal cost, the membership (through 
committee action) can do many things for itself better than through other 
means. While three full-time professional staff members now carry con- 
siderable responsibility for the successful operation of the Council, they 
cannot be expected either to determine policy or possess all the needed 
competencies which are represented within a membership such as ours, 
drawing as it does from so many areas of exceptionality and from so many 
specializations. 

Some cautions are in order. Simply constituting committees and financ- 
ing their activities do not automatically insure democratic and efficient 
operation of the Council. In fact, committees could obstruct progress. 
Also they could fail to represent the thinking of the membership-at-large. 
Referring a matter to a committee for study simply for the sake of delay- 
ing action is a procedure we must avoid. Similarly, selecting a committee 
to determine policy could be a grave error if the committee members do 
not represent membership thinking. In revising our Constitution and by- 
laws, we need to assure ourselves that committees are constituted in such 
a manner as to insure optimal opportunity for the views of the total 
membership to be voiced. 

It is not possible in this brief frontispiece to review the contributions 
which have been made by many hundreds of committee members during 
even my short tenure of office on the Executive Committee. Many persons, 
especially committee chairmen, have devoted hundreds of hours to Council 
business. These individuals would command many hundreds of dollars of 
honorarium to perform these same functions if employed by some other 
agency. A “dues” contribution toward expense money is exceedingly small 
by comparison. 

The strength of a professional group such as the Council can be measured 
by the perceniage of its members actively involved in some phase of the 
organization’s program. With increasing membership, an expanded pro- 
gram, an enlarged headquarters’ staff, and more adequate finances, we have 
the need for more persons to serve on committees and the opportunity to 
enable these committees to function more efficiently and appropriately. 
Committee action is an important way through which the Council can 
better serve its membership, the profession, and thus, the cause of excep- 
tional children. 
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PROBLEMS 


in the IDENTIFICATION of 


intellectually GIFTED pupils 


_. problems beset the educator who recog- 
nizes the importance of providing for individ- 
ual learning ability at the upper end of the ability 
scale. He is plagued by a number of questions and 
a considerable amount of confusion. Much of the 
confusion, though certainly not all, is related to 
the problem of identifying the intellectually gifted 
pupils. 

Questions which arise concerning the identifica- 
tion of the intellectually gifted may be classified 
principally as follows: 


1. Who are these persons? What should we 
call them? 

2. What kinds of measures should be em- 
ployed in the identification process? At 
what age should they be used? 

3. Should criteria other than tests determine 
whether special provisions are needed? 


In attempts to answer the questions satisfactorily, 
schools have developed a bewildering array of 
methods for selecting their gifted. The “New Deal” 
for the gifted has also produced a “New Deal” 
assortment of initials for designating the group. 
Witness the HAPs (high academic potential), HEPs 
(high educational potential), and HIPs (high intel- 
lectual potential), or the MRL (more rapid learner ) 
and MCL (more capable learner). 

The problem of proliferating percentages also 
confronts the educator. Should he include one or 
two percent of the total population, or would it be 





@ RUTH A. MARTINSON is project coordinator and LEON 


M. LESSINGER is research consultant for the California State 
Study of Programs for Gifted Pupils. 
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better to consider the upper 15 percent in this cate- 
gory? The larger percent is favored by some on 
the grounds that identification of the gifted will 
then be certain and comprehensive. In the exten- 
sion of the group size the pupil with special needs 
again may become lost in the press for providing 
for large numbers. 

A third concern is that of complete identification. 
How can we be sure that we have identified all of 
the intellectually gifted? Should the identification 
process begin at the third grade level, or should it 
be confined to certain other selected grade levels? 

Another important problem is that of adequate 
measurement. The question of whether group or 
individual tests should be used, in what ways they 
should be used, and the proper context for their 
use is perplexing. The problem of teacher judg- 
ment, and administrator judgment as part of the 
identification process also enters here. 

The problems already mentioned are compounded 
when consideration is given to special provisions 
for the identified intellectually gifted pupil. Should 
provisions be madé for the person with extremely 
high ability but with poor motivation and achieve- 
ment? What of the child with personality problems? 
On what basis should we select from the selected? 

The result of the dilemma, in some schools, may 
be obscure identification policies and procedures. 
A range of scores may include the exceptions within 
a given school district. IQ cutoff points may be 
given for group tests without specification of the 
test. Qualifications for admission may insure that 
only the- high achieving well-behaved gifted child 
who needs the program least of the gifted will be 
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admitted to it. Or partial and limited identification 
facilities may cause the gifted child to remain un- 
identified. 

It is the conviction of the writers that much of 
the success of a program for the intellectually 
gifted is based upon sound identification proced- 
ures. So much of educational planning depends 
upon adequate knowledge of pupil potential that 
necessary time and expense should be invested to 
determine as accurately as possible what the po- 
tential is. 

The problems outlined above are not simple. 
Some of them can be considered on the basis of 
evidence while others must be met through the 
application of common sense. That some will be 
dismissed more briefly than others does not make 
them less important within the present context. 


Questions: Who are These Persons? 
What Should We Call Them? 


The term intellectually gifted relates to the kinds 
of abilities which are measured by individual intel- 
ligence tests. The term has the connotation of a 
small fraction of the total population who have 
exceptionally high learning ability. These children 
constitute the group of up to three percent of the 
population who, because they are exceptionally 
high in learning ability, have exceptional educa- 
tional On 
at two standard deviations or more beyond the 


needs. individual tests, they measure 
mean. In measured general intelligence, they differ 
as much from the average as do the mentally re- 
tarded. In studies of intelligence levels within the 
general population, the mentally retarded and the 
intellectually gifted have been found to include 
approximately the same percent of the total popu- 
lation.? 

It is important to think of the intellectually 
gifted, while a small percent, as including a range 
of potential. The following table shows the num- 
ber of pupils within the total population who might 
be found at various IQ levels on the basis of ex- 
pectancy. All of these pupils would be classified 
as intellectually gifted, yet the differences among 
the members of this group are exceedingly complex 


and diverse.” 


The fallacy of employing grade-level materials 
or of applying age-norms to the intellectually gifted 
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Table 1. NumBer or Pupits FRoM GENERAL 
PopuLATION AT VARIOUS IQ LEVELs 
No. of Pupils IQ Level 
3 per 100 130 
1 per 100 137 
1 per 1000 150 
1 per 10,000 160 
1 per 100,000 168 
1 per 1,000,000 180 





is apparent when the mental age is considered. If 
educational provisions are made which are con- 
sonant with the potential of the child, the usual 
materials and experiences are inappropriate. The 
intellectually gifted child is capable of learning at 
an accelerated rate which should widen the differ. 
ences between his attainment and that of the aver- 
age child as he progresses in school. The hypo- 
thetical table which follows indicates the expanding 
differences as the child grows older, and as the IQ 
difference increases. 

The higher the IQ, the wider the gap. The six- 
year-old with an IQ of 150 has the mental age 
equivalent of a beginning fourth-grader. At the 
age of 10 as a beginning fifth-grader, he has the 
mental age equivalent of a high school sophomore. 
It is clearly obvious that his needs cannot be met 
through the usual curriculum provisions. 


‘Questions: What Kinds of Measures 
Should be Used For Identification? 
At What Age? 


Part of these questions relate to the age selected 
for identification of the gifted. Obviously, certain 
preliminary screening devices which are appropri- 
ate at one age level are not appropriate at another. 
And—those designated for certain age levels within 
the general population also may not be appropriate 
for this group. Another part of this question is 
whether identification is a single or multi-step 
process. 

In deciding the age of identification and result- 
ant special provisions for the gifted, it is well to 
recall that the educational needs of the intellec- 


1 Thompson, George C., Child Psychology. New York: 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952. p. 387. 

2 Carter, Harold D., Cut-off Points for Securing Groups 
of Pupils at Various Levels of Superiority as Indicated by 
1937 Stanford-Binet IQ’s, (Mimeographed). 
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Table 2. MenTAL AGE EQUIVALENTS OF VARIOUS CHRONOLOGICAL AGES AND IQ LEVELS 











| 


Actual Corre- M.A. AT CORRE- | M.A. AT CORRE- M.A. AT CORRE- 
Chronolog- sponding 130 19 SPONDING | 150 19 SPONDING 170 19 SPONDING 
ical Age Grade LEVEL GRADE LEVEL GRADE LEVEL GRADE 
6 1 78 2 9.0 4 10.2 5 
8 3 10.4 5 | 12.0 7 13.6 8 
10 5 13.0 9 15.0 10 17.0 12 
12 7 15.6 10 | «18.0 13 20.4 ++ 
14 9 18.2 13 21.0 si - = 
16 11 20.8 + * + * 





* Beyond test level 
** Beyond normal school range 


tually gifted are not limited to certain grade levels, 
but that they exist throughout the grades. Holling- 
worth® and others have pointed out that the early 
grades are actually the time of greatest need for the 
gifted child. 

Questions sometimes arise whether tests with 
primary-age pupils possess sufficient reliability to 
allow decisions. It may be worthwhile again to 
think of the intellectually gifted pupils in relation 
to his potential. He is mature far beyond his 
chronological age, when one considers his mental 
and intellectual development. It is more realistic, 
for example, to think of him as an upper-primary 
grade, or middle-elementary grade child than as 
a first-grader. In many schools, the age for first 
identification of mentally retarded children is set 
at third-grade level, because of the problem of test 
reliability. Yet the mentally retarded child with 
an IQ of 70 who is eight years of age is not as 
mature intellectually as the five-year-old child with 
an IQ of 130. It is reasonable, therefore, to con- 
tinuously identify gifted children throughout the 
grades, including kindergarten. 

Another question relating to early identification 
is whether the costs are prohibitive. This must be 
weighed against evidence, and against the value 
accruing to the child who through identification 
may be given the basis for a total school experience 
which is appropriate for him. The dollars invested 
then assume less importance. 

To identify gifted kindergarten children for 
participation in a research study,‘ a multiple screen- 
ing process was used. The screening included 
teacher judgment, a teacher identification form, 


the Pintner-Cunningham Intelligence Test, and the 


5 Hollingworth, Leta, Children Above 180 1Q. New York: 
World Book Company, 1942. p. 282. 
California Study Project on Programs for Gifted Pupils. 
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Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test. On the basis of 
the multiple screening criteria, 127 out of 1084 
kindergarten children were referred for individual 
testing with the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale. Of 
the 127, 62 were identified as intellectually gifted 
on the criterion of a minimum IQ of 130.5 There- 
fore, the group screening procedure was effective 
in nearly 50 percent of the cases. It seems legiti- 
mate, then, since we are responsible for educating 
gifted children from the time when they enter 
kindergarten, to identify them early. 


The problem of identification changes from the 
lower primary grade level to upper grades with 
the increasing use of group tests. The problem 
becomes one of a differentiated process of identifi- 
cation in several steps. The first step is screening, 
which involves the use of carefully selected group 
tests and other devices. The second is identifica- 
tion, which is based upon preliminary screening, 
and which involves the establishment of the true 
potential of the pupil. This potential is determined 
by the use of individual tests in the hands of a 
specialist, given in such a way as to permit assess- 
ment of the level and quality of the pupil’s ability 
to learn. The third step is program planning, an 
outgrowth of proper identification based upon 
thorough their abilities, 
achievement levels, and personal attributes. All 
three of the steps listed precede any educational 


knowledge of pupils, 


provisions. 

The group test is suggested as a screening method 
rather than as an identification point for several 
reasons. One of these is the problem of group test 
ceiling. Group tests do not give the same kind of 
measure as the individual test when extremes at 


5 This study was done by Margery P. McIntosh, Director 
of Guidance, La Mesa-Spring Valley Schools. 
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either end of the ability scale are considered. Evi- 
dence to this effect was found in the California 
Study® in which scores for the same group and 
individual tests were available for 332 gifted pupils. 
All of the pupils rated 130 or more on the Revised 
Stanford Binet Scale. 

above on a group 
designated for 


If a criterion score of 125 or 
test (a score which is commonly 
screening) had been used for selecting the gifted 
pupils, 82 of the 332 would have been eliminated. 
If the criterion score of 130 (the same as that for 
the individual test) had been applied, 51.5 percent 
of the gifted group would have been eliminated. 

Essentially the same findings occurred within the 
context of a study of the entire population of a 
junior high school.’ If a cut-off point of 125 on the 
group test had been employed, 49 out of 84 gifted 
pupils would have failed to qualify, including nine 
whose actual scores on the Binet ranged from 146 
to 161. 

The effect of test scores on curriculum planning 
requires sound planning of identification proced- 
ures. The 
group and individual scores causes educators to 
look upon the abilities of the gifted erroneously. 
15 pupils had Binet scores 


sometimes vast discrepancy between 


In the Pegnato study, 
which were higher than the group tests scores by 
20 points or more, and 15 lost at least 30 points on 
the group test scores. The implications for educa- 
tional planning are quite different when one con- 
siders the group test score of 134 and an individ- 
ual test score of 178 for the same person, or a 
group test score of 115 and an individual score of 
149, to cite two examples from this study. 


Further evidence of the problem of differences 
between group and individual tests with the higher 
intelligence levels was subjected to study by a test 
publisher.’ At the upper Binet levels, it was found 
that the group test scores were lower. Test scores 
within the average range were comparable, and 
the 


The group test, therefore, gave 


below the average range, group test scores 


tended to he higher. 
the gifted pupils lower test scores, with algebraic 


6 California Study Project on Programs for Gifted Pupils. 
7 Pegnato, Carl V., “An Evaluation of Various Initial 
Methods of Selecting Intellectually Gifted Children at the 
Junior High School Level.” Unpublished Doctor of Educa- 
tion dissertation, Pennsylvania State University, June 1955. 


p. 83-85. 
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differences of 33 points at the upper ranges. The 
discrepancy within the gifted group would actually 
make a difference in the kinds of curriculum experi- 
ences which were planned for these pupils. 

The following partial table was adapted from 
the test publisher’s report to show the algebraic 
differences between group and individual tests for 
pupils with IQ’s above 130. The individual test 
score is consistently higher at each interval, with 
an increase at higher ability levels. 


Table 3. DIFFERENCES IN TEST SCORES BETWEEN 
Group AND INpIvIDUAL TEsTs AT VARIous IQ 





LEVELS 
yi z7 + ‘Number o! at ; Algebraic 
1Q Range Pupils Diffe prence* 
160-169 6 33.833 
150-159 11 18.273 
140-149 ll 13.909 
130-139 28 10.607 





*In favor of j the Binet 


An analysis of group test manuals reveals the 
problems of applying a group test score criterion to 
a selected population. Three group tests, all widely 
used, were subjected to examination from the stand- 
point of adequacy for gifted pupils:° 


Test A required that the second grader 
succeed on 77 percent of the items in order 
to attain an IQ of 125, and that the third 
grader succeed on 84 percent for the same 
IQ. The third grader would have to succeed 
on 138 out of 164 items. At the next level. 
the percent of success required is 63 percent 
for grade four; 72 percent for grade five: 
81 percent for grade six; 89 percent for grade 
seven; and 94 percent for grade eight. Thus 
it is evident that the total number of items 
available for the measurement of pupil poten- 
tial is low, and decreases at each succeeding 


erade level. 


Test B is designed for grades 7-12. One 
form of this test does not yield an IQ of 125 
or more beyond the ninth grade level. The 

8 Data through courtesy of California Test Bureau. 

9Data available in Technical Supplement, California 
Study of Programs for Gifted Pupils. Bureau of Education 
Research, California State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, 
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other form of the test requires success on 
96 percent of the items in order to attain a 
score of 125. Therefore, although this test 
is used extensively in the high schools, it does 
not measure the potential of the gifted pupil. 

Test C is a primary level test. To attain a 
score of 125 on this test, the kindergarten 
child would have to succeed on 76 percent 
of the items, and the first grader on 90 per- 
cent. The second grader could not make a 
score of 125, although the test is designed to 
include this age level. 

The advanced level of Test C shows the 
same pattern. This test, for ages 7-11, would 
not measure a sixth grader with an IQ of 
125 or over. 


The implications regarding the use of group tests 
in the identification process are clear. They should 
be used for screening purposes, and should be 
followed by measures which show the kinds of 
abilities and true potential of the gifted pupil. The 
group tests which are used for screening should 
be selected so that they possess adequate content of 
appropriate difficulty for the gifted pupil. On many 
occasions, group tests at an advanced grade level 
would be more useful for screening purposes than 
those of the child’s actual grade level. 


At the identification stage, the individual intelli- 
gence test is used to give trained examiners, under 
standardized conditions, a reliable assessment of 
the subject’s responses to items which are impor- 


The 


items evaluate such abilities as memory, verbal 


tant in school learning and performance. 


skill, comprehension, generalization, and synthesis, 
among others. 


Individual administration of the test means that 
the ability of the gifted pupil is measured more 
directly and effectively than in a group situation. 
The group test is built upon items designed for 
the entire population, and therefore contains a 
number of items which serve no function in measur- 
ing the ability of the gifted pupil. In the individual 
test, on the other hand, the examiner is able to 
estimate the level at which he should begin testing, 
and thus save pupil energy, prevent frustration, and 
insure interest and motivation. 


The individual test also must be evaluated from 
the standpoint of ceiling. One widely used individ- 
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ual test yields an IQ of 154 or less. Reference to 
Table 1 shows that certain individuals would be 
identified erroneously at less than true potential. 
These are the individuals who most need special 
provisions. Every effort should be made to utilize 
an individual test which will enable the gifted child 
to reveal his true ability. Curriculum planning 


otherwise would be unsoundly based. 


Question: Should Criteria Other 
Than Tests Determine Whether 
Special Provisions Are Made? 


The purpose of multiple screening, followed by 
individual testing, is to locate and study those 
pupils whose learning abilities are exceptional. 
Any administrative planning and structuring of 
programs should follow the identification process, 
and should include whatever plans seem best for 
each individual. 

Every intellectually gifted pupil, regardless of 
problems, ought to have an educational program 
planned to meet his needs. Identification does not 


10 A “program” 


assure achievement or motivation. 
which includes only part of the identified gifted 
and excludes others is only a partial service. The 
intellectually gifted child who is excluded from 
special opportunities because he is poorly moti- 
vated, physically handicapped, or withdrawn may 
be the individual who could profit most from 
proper attention. Individuals with long histories 
of difficult behavior can make remarkable adjust- 
ments, and have, because they are given meaning- 
The with 
special problems will require special and skilled 


ful learning experience. individuals 
help, but this should be given, as it is with other 
types of exceptional children. 


Summary 


The problem of identification is one of using the 
best available measures in order to arrive at an 
assessment of pupil potential which is as accurate 
as possible. Screening should be thought of as a 


preliminary step toward identification, in which 





10 Jacobs, Norman, “Formal Recognition of Mentally 
Superior Children; Its Effect on Achievement and Achieve- 
ment Motivation.” Unpublished Doctor of Philosophy disser- 
tation, Stanford University, January, 1959. 


(Continued on page 242) 








THE 


AND THE 


emotionally handicapped CHILD 


SCHOOL 


Present Research Plans and Directions 


This is the last in a series of three articles, by the 
author, on the emotionally handicapped child. 


N AN earlier issue of this journal (September, 

1959) an effort was made to define the concept 
“emotionally handicapped” and to differentiate in 
some operational manner the emotionally handi- 
capped child from other children. A later issue 
(December, 1959) highlighted the relationship of 
the school to the emotionally handicapped child by 
presenting and analyzing several school programs 
for such children. The present state of affairs in 
the relationship of the school to the emotionally 
handicapped child was found to resemble a negative 
spiral fed by reciprocal hostility, from which 
emerged a non-successful, bewildered or vengeful 
adolescent. 

It was noted that the resource and potential of 
the school in the prevention of personality disabili- 
ties and in the successful education of emotionally 
handicapped children has, as yet, been unrealized. 
It was suggested that if schools are to do this job 
successfully, research is needed to determine how 
such children can be identified early in their school] 
career and what kinds of school adjustments would 
be most effective in their education. 


Screening Prerequisites 


Past research by Rogers,’ Ullmann,? Smith,* and 
others have demonstrated the feasibility of the use 
of certain instruments and information for mental 
health screening. Some of these were subjected to 
research analysis by Bower, Tashnovian, and Lar- 





@ ELI M. BOWER is research coordinator in the area of 
emotionally disturbed children for the California State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento. 
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son in 1954 and reported in a bulletin published 
by the California State Department of Education‘ 
As part of this research, it was noted that although 
many instruments and ratings are available for this 
purpose, few are or would be used by teachers and 
most are diagnostically, not screening, oriented. It 
was also noted that ratings or techniques which 
tapped and synthesized teacher, peer, and self-per- 
ceptions offered the best screening procedure. The 
problem, however, was to develop ratings and in- 
struments which “fit” the teacher’s role and task 
requirements. On the basis of this fact, the follow. 
ing 10 conditions were set up for the development 
of screening instruments and procedures: 


1. The information to be collected by the 
teacher would be usable with large sam- 
ples of school children and the instruments 
used would be capable of group adminis- 
tration. 

2. The collection of the data would not in- 
volve as a necessary condition direct psy- 
chological or psychiatric assessments. 


3. The administration and scoring of rating 
scales and tests should require a minimum 
amount of time and work. 


1 Rogers, Carl A., “Mental Health Findings in Three 
Elementary Schools,” Educational Research Bulletin, XXI, 
No. 3, March 18, 1942. 

2 Ullmann, Charles A., “Teachers, Peers, and Tests as 
Predictors of Adjustment,” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy 48: p. 257-67; May 1957. 

3 Smith, Louis M., “The Concurrent Validity of Six Per- 
sonality and Adjustment Tests for Children,” Psychological 
Monographs: General and Applied 72: No. 457, 1958. 30 
pages. 

4 Bower, Eli M., Tashnovian, Peter J., and Larson, Carl, 
A Process for Early Identification of Emotionally Disturbed 
Children, Sacramento: California State Department of 
Education, 1958. 
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4, The data should be obtainable as part of 
regular classroom routine and not involve 
the teacher in extra classroom duties, 


home visits or individual test administra- 
tion. 

5. The data collected should help the teacher 
obtain a comprehensive, perceptual picture 
of the child from as many sources as would 
be economically possible. 

6. The data collected would not involve ques- 
tions of a highly personal nature to par- 
ents or children. 


The major function of the data collected 
and the process utilized in obtaining the 
data should be one of screening, not diag- 


~] 


nosis. 


8. As a result of utilizing such a screening 


process, however, more positive and 
earlier referrals of children in need of 


help would be made. 


9. The information collected should be of 
such a nature that in collecting and analyz- 
ing the data, the teacher would gain a 
better understanding of individual chil- 
dren and be better able to teach them. 


10.The process of collecting and analyzing 
the data should motivate and _ provide 
impetus to the teacher to seek further help 
for children most vulnerable to emotional 
handicaps. 


Type of Instruments in the Screening 
Procedure 


All instruments employed in this study have 
been designed, developed, and utilized specifically 
for the purpose of screening those children who 
show beginning, moderate, or severe emotional 
maladjustment. The instruments used are perceptu- 
ally similar but are geared to the intellectual and 
maturity level of the children being screened. In 
addition, each of the instruments or rating scales 
had to meet each of the 10 conditions set forth 
above. 

Three types of instruments are used for screen- 
ing purposes. These instruments represent measures 
of three different perceptions of the child; as he is 
seen in his classroom from day to day by his 
teacher, by his classmates, and by himself. On the 
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basis of early empirical studies of school popula- 
tions, it has been found feasible to use a ranking 
method in whick children are screened if they score 
above a certain rank on any two or three of these 
instruments. The population so screened represents 
approximately 10 to 15 percent of the school popu- 
lation. 

The instruments employed in this siudy, all de- 
veloped specifically for mental health screening in 
school, are as follows: 


Teacher Rating: “Pupil Behavior Rating 
Scale”—all grade levels 

“Picture Game—Primary 
Grades 

“Thinking About Yourself” 
—Elementary Grades 

“Self Perception Test”— 


Self Ratings: 


Secondary Grades 


“Class Pictures”—Primary 
Grades 


“Class Play”—Elementary 


Peer Ratings: 


Grades 
“Student Perception Test”— 
Secondary Grades 


How the Screening Instruments Were 
Developed 


In an early study® a known group of emotionally 
disturbed children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades, were identified in the guidance and clinic 
files of a variety of school districts. These children 
were ascertained to be emotionally disturbed by 
clinics, psychologists, and other guidance person- 
nel. A number of different types of data commonly 
obtained by teachers in the average classroom were 
studied to determine to what extent each could 
differentiate emotionally disturbed children from 
other children in the classroom. A teacher rating, 
a peer perception measure “A Class Play,” and a 
self-satisfaction measure “Thinking About Your- 
self,” were found to yield the most discriminating 
scores. Achievement test scores and group intelli- 
gence test scores were also found to discriminate 
between emotionally disturbed children and other 
children. However, their predictive use by teachers 
entailed too complex and time-consuming an effort 
in relation to the additional predictive value ob- 
tained. 


5 See reference 4. 
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Related Research on Screening 


Preliminary studies® of the use of screening in- 
struments on unknown school populations indicate 
that the children screened represent a wide variety 
of problems including withdrawn, bizarre, and un- 
happy children as well as children with high 
nuisance visibility to teacher or peers. In another 
study of 169 boys and 56 girls who were screened 
by this process, approximately 90 percent were con- 
firmed by clinical study to have moderate or serious 
emotional difficulties. It has also been found that 
out of every 10 children screened by this method 
(teacher, peer, self) approximately three will be 
selected by teacher, peers, and self; five by teacher 
and peers; one by teacher and self, and one by 
peers and self. There seems to be no relationship 
between type of screening pattern and type of 
behavior problem. 

In another study, a selected number of school 
districts were asked to list the names of children 
in their district whom they felt to be moderate or 
severe emotional problems. These were then com- 
pared to a list of children screened by two of the 
three screening instruments. 

The principals and school psychologists had 
previously nominated 150 pupils (seven percent) 
of their school population as emotionally disturbed. 
Of these 150 children, 10 were absent during part 
of the screening procedure. Of the remaining 140 
pupils: 

64% were screened by two or three screening 

instruments and selected as emotionally dis- 


turbed by the screening process. 


26% were screened on one instrument only. 
Of these, one-third had borderline scores on 
the teacher rating, one-third had borderline 
scores on the peer rating, and one-third had 
borderline scores on the self rating. 


6% had borderline scores on one or two in- 
struments and were not screened by any 
instruments using present methods. 


4% did not have high negative scores on any 
of the instruments and could be considered 
to have been completely missed by the present 


screening process. 
6 Lambert, Nadine “Review of Research on Screening 


Emotionally Handicapped Children in School,” Calif. State 
Dept. of Education, 1959 (Unpublished). 
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It appears that nine out of 10 of the children 
thought to be emotionally disturbed by the 
school staff can be identified either by present 
procedures or with slight revisions of the 
present procedures. 


In the above study, 14 percent of the school 
population of 2198 pupils were screened by two out 
of three ratings at the negative extreme of the 
distributions. Thirty percent of the group screened 
were nominated by the principal and/or school 
psychologist as children with emotional problems. 
Seven out of the 10 children who were most prob- 
ably emotionally disturbed were not noted or ob- 
served by principal or school psychlogist. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the use of the screening 
process helps identify children who are not readily 
apparent to some of the key school staff. 

Other studies blind 
analyses of screened and nonscreened children by 


are now under way on 
clinicians. Other validity studies are planned with- 
in the next few years, as well as suggested revisions 
of the screening instruments. 

In general, the screening procedures were found 
to be effective and usable by teachers. The effec- 
tiveness of the screening procedures encompassed 
the ability of each instrument to select children 
with moderate or severe emotional problems and 
the assistance the process gave in helping teachers 
learn-more about the validity of their own judg- 
ments of children’s behavior. There seems to be 
some evidence to suggest that in schools utilizing 
the screening procedure a change in the kinds of 
referrals and in the time of referral is obtained. 
The use of the screening materials by teachers is 
not only manifested in the children selected, but in 
the effect of the process on the teacher. In essence, 
the process becomes one of enabling a teacher to 
confirm or reject a hypothesis about a child’s 
behavior. 

Under Utopian conditions, it would be possible 
to eliminate the need for this type of a screening 
process. Under such conditions, schools would have 
classes of from 20 to 25 children, teachers specially 
trained to recognize early signs of moderate or 
severe emotional maladjustment, easily available 
guidance and psychological assistance, and a school 
climate in which screening activity was encouraged 
and was a continuous part of the teaching process. 
Since these conditions are not possible at the pres- 
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ent time, some type of standardized screening 
process seems to be indicated. If the school is to 
realize its potential as an agency which can reduce 
the number of children and adults alienated from 
self or society, it will need to locate and assist 
those children who have greater need for emotional 
support and to reduce the vulnerability of these 
children to disabling emotional handicaps. 


Relationship of Emotion to Education 


Emotions and intellectual performance are bound 
by strong and strange ties.. Learning which results 
in mature behavior, communicative skills, economic 
productivity and wisdom cannot and does not take 
place without active emotional involvement in the 
experience. In most cases, this involvement is taken 
for granted as a necessary component of intellectual 
readiness. However, it often is difficult for the 
average person to understand how emotional con- 
flicts or defects are interwoven with intellectual 
learnings. Indeed, there are many who feel the 
thinking processes of man can best be activated 
in a neutral or cold emotional climate and that emo- 
tions have been placed in the human personality 
to function at weddings, burials and sad movies. 
One might consider the clarity and excellence of 
the thought processes of the paranoid individual 
which often leads him to the inevitable and logical 
conclusion that violence is necessary to protect him- 
self. 

Man’s capacity to create and use symbols makes 
possible not only his highest development as a 
rational, time-binding organism, but his vulner- 
ability to the distortions of these symbols. As Kubie 
points out, “Education has not yet attacked the 
problem of how to develop these highest capacities 
sf Homo Sapiens while at the same time preventing 
their neurotic distortion.”* Educational purposes 
such as self-realization, economic efficiency, and 
intellectual competence cannot be realized for 
any child solely on the basis of intellectual achieve- 
ment. For, it is clear that the development of the 
intellectual capacities of a child: without concom- 
itant emotional growth and maturation will pro- 
duce empty and distorted persons whose brilliance 
and potential are only half realized. The prerequi- 
site for sound thinking and effective participation 





7Kubie, Lawrence, “The Psychiatrist Considers Curricu- 
lum Development,” Teachers College Record, Vol. 50 
(1949), p. 241. 
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in a democratic society rests solidly on the ability 
of the school and the family to help children think 
on the basis of facts and realities rather than on 
the basis of emotional conflicts, defects, or needs in 
the individual. 
havior noted, “Students of human nature and 
philosophers have long taught us that we are mis- 
taken in regarding our intelligence as an inde- 
pendent force and in overlooking its dependence 
upon the emotional life. Our intelligence . . . can 


As a former student of human be- 


function only when it is removed from the influe- 
ences of strong emotional impulses; otherwise, it 
behaves merely as an instrument of the will and 
delivers the inference which the will requires. Thus 
. .. logical arguments are impotent against affective 
interests and that is why reasons which in Falstaff’s 
phrase are ‘as plenty as blackberries’ produce so 


few victories.”§ 


Problems in the Education of 
Emotionally Handicapped Children 


Unlike other kinds of handicaps which are 
usually the result of physical or intellectual defects, 
emotional handicaps may be the result of an over- 
abundance of emotions, an undersupply of emo- 
tions or inappropriate application of emotions. The 
emotionally handicapped child may exhibit his 
difficulties in different ways. He may pour all his 
energies into school work as a way of avoiding 
relationships with himself or others; or, he may 
be able to muster only small bits of energy for 
educational activities. He may appear to be severely 
mentally retarded or actually be extremely brilliant. 

The great variety of behavioral and learning 
deficiencies which result from emotional conflicts 
or defects in children make it difficult to plan or 
develop a specific educational program for this 
group. In the present project, the research plan 
was to try out specific programs which would fit: 


1. the severity of the handicap 

2. the educational or behavioral needs of 
the child 

3. the physical limitations of the school 

4. the educational responsibility of the 
school 

5. the manpower limitations in the teach- 
ing and mental health professions 


8 Freud, Sigmund, Collected Papers, Vol. 5, London: 
Hogarth Press. 1950, p. 302-3. 
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6. psychological and educational theory 
relating to personality and educational dis- 
orders 


7. the past experiences of many of the 
school districts in the U.S. in establishing, 
administering, and evaluating programs for 
emotionally handicapped children. 


In general, such programs represent attempts at 
managing the school environment and school pro- 
gram of the child to accentuate positive personality 
and educative factors, and reduce stress factors. 
The public school is not conceived as an institution 
designed by staff or inclination to cure or treat 
seriously disturbed children. It does, however, have 
a responsibility to educate children including those 
whose handicaps are intellectual, physical, or emo- 
tional. 

Children who are functioning at levels of moder- 
ate or severe emotional handicap cannot be ex- 
pected to change magically as a result of an ad- 
justed school program. One should not, realistic- 
ally, expect or be disappointed at educational 
efforts which do not result in major personality 
overhauls. On the other hand, one needs to be 
certain that the educational experiences which 
are initiated in behalf of the emotionally handi- 
capped child can measurable demonstrate its effects 
on the personality of the child and his educational 
growth. 

There are several ways of approaching the prob- 
lem of what kinds of programs would be best to 
try out. One basic focus is primary prevention; to 
find programs which schools could successfully 
introduce which would, to some degree, add a 
measurable increment to the emotional robustness 
of all children. In addition, if children with begin- 
ning and early signs of difficulty could be identi- 
fied, special adjusted programs and interventions 
might be economically possible and successful for 
this group. It is also recognized that, with the 
exception of markedly disturbed psychotic or neu- 
rotic children, the school would need to provide 
educational services for a consistent number of 
moderately disturbed children, and that some suii- 
ably effective programs would need to be developed 
for this group also. 

It should be emphasized that the experimental 
programs described in the following pages do not 


rule out adjunctive, supportive, or therapeutic as- 
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sistance by other community agencies. It also does 
not rule out individual psychiatric services to the 
child or his family where necessary and available. 
However, the major objective of the experimental 
programs is one of increasing the educational po. 
tential of the child in a manner consistent with the 
role of the school and in a group setting. 


It will be seen that in some instances the main 
purpose of the program is to provide an avenue for 
reducing the secondary effects of emotional con- 
flict and that, in some cases, this can be done by 
directly attacking the symptoms. For example, in 
some children where early emotional trauma was 
a major factor in causing reading retardation, an 
emphasis on finding causes may lead one down a 
long and wearisome garden path of past events 
about which little can be done. If the meaning of 
the disability to the student at the present indicates 
a direct remedial approach can be successful, then 
one can proceed to lift this student by his boot- 
straps through individual and small group remedial 
reading programs. This reduction of symptoms 
may be of sufficient comfort and self-growth value 
to the student to enable him to make significant 
changes in attitudes and feelings about himself and 
the school. 

In another kind of program the primary objec- 
tive may be to permit young children with impulse 
control problems manifested by types of aggressive 
or withdrawn behavior to explore and gain better 
control of such inner explosions through structured 
play experiences. In still another program, parents 
whose children are having minor or moderate 
school difficulties may meet together with a pro- 
fessionally trained group leader to find out how 
they might best help their children do better in 
school. The experimental programs are varied 
since little evaluative research has been applied 
to any of the approaches and because of the neces- 
sity of providing different approaches for different 
qualities and quantities of emotional problems and 
behavioral manifestations of such problems. 

The experimental programs listed on the follow- 
ing pages have been established in approximately 50 
school districts in the State of California. In some 
cases the program involved only the emotionally 
handicapped children or their parents; in some 
cases, the program entailed helping the teacher to 
help or manage the child. In almost every program 
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consultation services were provided by mental 
health specialists on a part-time basis, hired for 
this purpose from local community agencies or 
mental health personnel in private practice. 


The process of screening and selecting children 
was operationally identical in almost® every pro- 
gram. More than twice the number of children 
were selected as would be needed for the program. 
Using statistical procedure for random selection, 
the required number of children were chosen for 
the experimental program with the remainder 
“chosen” as controls. In almost all instances, the 
programs will be in »peration two full school years. 
(Sept. 1958-June 1960). Evaluation will be based 
primarily on measured changes in the students. 
In some cases this will include measures of parental 
and teacher responses and administrative reactions. 
In addition to evaluating the over-all effect of the 
program on the children, a determination will be 
made of the administrative problems and financial 


costs involved in each program. 


The programs being tried in this experimental 
testing of educational programs for emotionally 
handicapped children are: 


1. Adjustment Class (elementary ) 

The grouping of handicapped children 
into one class of approximately 10-15 
children with one teacher. 

2. Adjustment Class (secondary) 

The grouping of emotionally handi- 
capped adolescents for at least three full 
periods with core teacher and placement 
in selected electives. 


3. Special Placement (elementary) 
A small, specially selected, regular 
class into which two or three selected 
emotionally handicapped children are 


placed. 


4. Mental Health Consultation to Teachers 
(elementary and secondary) 


9In one remedial reading program the number of qualifi- 
cations for placement in the group (normal IQ, emotional 
difficulty, 2 years retarded in reading, parental permission 
and transportation proximity) necessitated developing a 
control group in a different but comparable area in the 
city. This was one of the programs in which random 
selection procedures did not pan out. 
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This entails no changes in class or 
program; teachers receive mental health 
consultation services on regular basis. 


Child Study Program (elementary) 

This is the program of child study as 
as outlined by the Institute of Child 
Study, University of Maryland. 

Social Living Class (secondary) 

A small group of adolescents who 
meet regularly with a guidance counselor 
or school psychologist. The program is 
generally informational and counseling 
centered. 


Adolescent Group Counseling (second- 
ary) 

A small group of adolescents who 
meet regularly with a clinical psycholo- 
gist or social worker. The program is 
discussion centered, dealing in general 
with the emotional aspects of the stu- 
dent’s problems. 


Remedial Reading (elementary) 


The service of a remedial reading spe- 
cialist is provided for small groups of 
retarded readers during regular class 
time or after school hours. 


Play Activity (elementary) 


An after-school program of permissive 


play for young students. The “club” 
leader is a teacher. 
Human Relations Classes (elementary 


and secondary) 


Human relations taught as part of the 
regular curriculum through stories, skits, 
and discussion. 


Parent Group Counseling (elementary) 


Parents of children with emotional 
and learning problems meet with a 


group worker once a week. 
Child Care—Home Economics Program 
(secondary) 


Emotionally handicapped girls are 


scheduled into a home economics pro- 


gram, care and observation of young 


children. 
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13. Identification Procedures (elementary ) 
The process of screening as employed 
in all the other programs is carried out 
with no follow-up other than what the 
teacher takes responsibility for. 


The rationale by which each of these experi- 


mental educational may assist in the 
education of emotionally handicapped children is 
discussed in a publication of the California State 
Department of Education.’ The publication also 
describes each program in detail including some of 
the administrative problems and an estimate of 


' «© . 
costs. Only two of the 13 experimental programs 


programs 


will be discussed here. 


Special Placement Program 

The special placement program is initiated by 
dividing a regular class into two groups and select- 
ing for one group students who have been success- 
ful learners with no marked emotional problems 
and good peer relationships. Into this group are 
placed two or three selected emotionally handi- 
capped children. The educational program for the 
selected emotionally handicapped students is that 
of the regular grade with individual educational 
adjustments where indicated. The teacher is as- 
sisted by a part-time mental health consultant and 


members of the school staff. 


Rationale of the Special Placement Program 

Special grouping for emotionally handicapped 
children may yield more effective and economical 
results when the group itself can provide a ten- 
dency toward “wellness.” Such a tendency can 
be accentuated by a less harried teacher and the 
day-to-day support and comfort she can receive 
from the majority of her students. The size and 
composition of this group as compared to the ad- 
justment class entail less strain and anxiety on the 
class and on the teacher. The small size of the 
group encourages the teacher to intensify her 
efforts with those specially placed. She can plan 
working relationships in which the emotionally 
handicapped child can work with peers who are not 
easily flustered by inappropriate, hostile. or unsuc- 
cessful behavior. 

The reactions of the teacher of such a class are 
reflected in the verbatim statements in the follow- 
ing interview (research consultant is abbreviated, 


R.C., and teacher, T). 
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“What do you think of teaching this 


type of class?” 


R.C.: 


T: “I liked it very much. I had many 
more chances to give individual atten- 
tion and do book 
wouldn’t normally attempt in large 


work that vou 


groups. 


R.C.: “Do you think there are circum- 
stances in which a larger class would 


be better to have?” 


T: “Not really, the only time that | 
missed other children, perhaps, was 
when they were divided into boys and 
girls for P.E. something of that sort. 


I felt, then, that I didn’t 


large a group as I could have when 


have as 


the children were just divided in half. 


That is very minor. 


R.C.: “Did any of the other teachers remark 
about the fact that you had a small 


group?” 


T: “No, it was rather fortunate in that 
the other middle grades, this particu- 
lar year, were all very small. It just 
happened that way, which was fortun- 


ate. 


R.C. 


oe 


“Were you a little apprehensive when 
you started at the beginning of the 


year?” 


T: “No, I didn’t—I had accepted the idea 
with enthusiasm and [| rather looked 
forward to it as an interesting experi- 


ence.” 


R.C. 


“Do you think some teachers would 
be a little apprehensive about it?” 


T: “Perhaps they might if they didn’t 
stop to think that perhaps in any class 
you have children who may not be 
pointed out as disturbed who are 


really disturbed.” 


10“The Emotionally Handicapped Child and the School: 
A Research Program in the Prevention of Personality and 
Behavior Disorders in Children,” Sacramento: California 
State Department of Education, 1959. 
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The research consultant and the teacher then 
discussed the general effect of the program on the 
specially placed, emotionally handicapped children, 
and the rest of the class. 


R.C.: “As you got started with these four 
and the 16 others, did you have any 
problems right off the bat?” 


T: “It seemed that if there were any dis- 
turbances at all, it seems to me that it 
was almost one of these four children 
who did the disturbing, and it came 
without fail that when we did have 
any general disturbance in the room, 
these children did cause it. Until we 
got some of our routines established. 
there was a considerable amount of 
general disturbance. It was such a 
small group, however, that it was 
easily managed — much more easily 
than it would have been in a large 
class where there are borderline cases 
of children who would either go along 
with them or would become upset even 


more by their actions.” 


R.C.: “You felt that the group was support- 
ing you by and large in terms of your 
work with the disturbed children.” 


T: “Oh, very much so.” 
R.C.: “This was a help?” 


T: “Oh, I think so, indeed. I say this 
because there is another sixth grade 
with children bordering on the dis- 
turbed and whenever we get together 
for various activities, these children 
seem to band together immediately and 
cause disturbances with the ones that 
I have who are disturbed. At least, 
this was true of the little boys, any- 
way. They are easily led astray is 
what I am trving to say.” 


The teacher discussed the three boys and one girl 
who were specially placed and their progress. She 
described the progress of two of the bovs noting 
that both have improved but that one of the boys 
has confined his improvement to her class, but was 
still a problem in other school activities. 
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R.C.: 
T: 
R.C.: 
T: 
R.C.: 
T: 


“Then, it becomes critical for this boy 
to have some teacher that understands 
him next year, and who can carry on 
the progress this boy has made.” 


“Yes, I think so. I heard him say— 
just by chance, the other day—that he 
wished that I were going to seventh 
grade, which gave me an idea that 
perhaps he knows he has this prob- 
lem and doesn’t want to face it. He 
would rather keep things as they are 
rather than face it, probably. 


“Do you think he has improved as 
much as the first boy?” 


“T never felt the first boy was nearly 
as serious a problem. It is just that 
if you let him get away with it, he 
would be delighted in being aggres- 
sive, but I think that he can control 
himself more. This boy I think, my- 
self, is more seriously disturbed. So 
it concerns me that he must make 
some changes, since he is going along 


so beautifully.” 
“How well does he do in his work?” 


“This is an interesting question. It 
was just by chance that they were 
given achievement tests both at the 
first of the year and the last of the 
year for a particular reason. Usually, 
they are just tested once a year, so 
we were able to see the achievement 
gains at the end of the year. Two of 
the children who seemed most upset, 
and this one in particular, made great 
gains in achievement. It doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that we drilled them so 
much as it does that they were in a 
happier climate, perhaps. Some of 
them, for example two of them, gained 
as much as three years in arithmetic 
achievement in this one particular 
year. When I questioned one of them 
about it, he said, ‘It isn’t that | 
learned so much, it is just that I like 
it better this vear,’ which seemed to 
to me quite significant, perhaps.” 
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“How about the other teachers? Were 
they aware of this class?” 


“The teachers who were around last 
year, I think, were very much aware 
that this class was being set up and 
the teacher who had the children the 
year before, of course, was familiar 
There 


were a couple who asked me about it. 


with the actual children, too. 


Occasionally, when I was quite sure 
that a child was one of the emotion- 
disturbed there 


ally were 


things that happened to them out on 


groups, 


the playground that I had wished had 
happened in other ways and had been 
handled a little differently because, 
when things are going fine in the 
classroom and something happens on 
the playground, then the child can’t 
come to class and be very happy.” 


When asked if she would like to try this kind 
of program again, the teacher remarked “I would 
very much like to do it again. I thought it most 
interesting.” 


Administrative Problems in Establishing 
a “Special Placement Class” 

The setting up of a special placement program 
entails some administrative doing. In some cases, 
one large class can be split into two, one of which 
can be used for the special placement group. In 
setting up the basic class group, it is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable for each student to be outstand- 
ingly good or lovable. The core group should not, 
however, contain children who would be problems 
in addition to the specially placed children. 

Teachers who have tried this program like it. 
In some cases, it can be arranged without the need 
for an extra classroom. This is especially true in 
small school districts and rural areas. The teacher 
finds the “well” group helpful in her work with the 
emotionally handicapped children and is therefore 
less anxious in her teaching. The teacher can find 
many satisfactions in the progress of the regular 
students as well as the specially placed ones. Mental 
health consultation services are also more efficient- 
ly managed by the teacher in this kind of setting. 

The program often requires the hiring of an 
additional teacher, although not in all cases. Mental 
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health consultation and direct psychological services 
are required on a part-time basis. 


The Play Activity Program 

Activity or play programs for children may need 
a greater detailing of objectives since to the casual 
observer it appears that little, if any, planning has 
gone into the program. The program is usually 
structured as a club or after school activity. In 
most cases, six to eight children meet about twice 
a week for a two-hour session. The children in the 
group are emotionally handicapped children who 
manifest a variety of problems—some are ex- 
tremely hyperactive, others are timid and _ with- 
drawn children. A variety of expendable craft, 
painting, clay, woodwork and other expressive media 
are made available to the children. A teaclier as- 
sumes the role of group leader. His role is to help 
the child to use the play materials and to provide 
a nonthreatening, nonpunishing atmosphere for 
children to express and explore emotional conflicts 
which frighten or embitter them. During the play 
sessions he is an active “neutral,” providing help 
when asked but avoiding any interference in or 
criticism about a child’s work. 

Each child is free to do whatever he wishes in 
the playroom provided he does not damage the 
building, injure himself or other pupils. It is also 
understood that the play program is limited to the 
area Of the activity and does not continue into other 
classrooms or include relay races around the school 
buildings. 

Play sessions can be developed with experienced 
play therapists (usually unavailable) or with selec. 
ted teachers who are willing to undergo a short 
period of training for this purpose. In the New 
York City Schools a play program based on teacher- 
trained leaders produced encouraging results.” 
Such teachers must be intellectually alert, emotion- 
ally mature and be able to tune in to some of the 
In addition, they 


need to be able to endure outbursts of hostility 


unconscious needs of children. 


and relationship testing by children and their own 
self doubts and anxieties which are aroused in their 
work. Although the play leader may appear to be 


11 Schiffer, Mortimer “The Therapeutic Group in the 
Public Elementary School,” in Orthopsychiatry and the 
School, Morris Krugman, Ed. New York: American Ortho 
psychiatric Association, 1958, p. 70-81. 
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ing nothing, this kind of active nonparticipation 
oing nothing, this kind of act participat 
does not come easy. Schiffer noted in the New 
fork City program how uncomfortable and awk- 
k City prog k fortabl 1 awk 
ward the teachers felt in this role. As he noted 
“they begin to learn what it means to remain 
peripheral to the group but readily accessible; 
permissive without sanctioning, dynamically neu- 


tral as opposed to studied noninterference.””!* 


Rationale of the Play Activity Program 

Play is one of the most successful and universal 
methods for “blowing off steam.” The energies 
bound by emotional conflicts, self doubts, and 
anxieties can be realistically expended in a play 
situation. In addition, in play, situations which are 
fraught with danger can be tried out in compara- 
tive safety. Indeed, play offers a child a temporary 
victory over environmental difficulties and a chance 
to discharge feelings in a positive and socially ap- 
proved manner. Children can get into a multitude 
of roles — father, mother, cowboy, villain, baby 
brother—and work out some of their feelings with 
respect to the assumed role. For children, play is 
real; it is a form of activity which helps them 
define themselves and the world around them. 

Emotionally handicapped children in addition 
to being frightening to themselves or others are, 
also, unable to play well. They find it difficult to 
express feelings impulsively or, when they do, they 
seem unable to control the limits of their activity. 
This is often reflected in their ostracization by other 
children and their dependence on adult supervision 
for control of impulses. 

In play groups, emotionally handicapped children 
learn to play and learn to use play for many specific 
needs. The non-punishing, non-threatening atmos- 
phere of the playroom encourages them to act more 
spontaneously and to explore feelings which up to 
now have been too frightening and too anxiety- 
producing to be permitted to come to the surface. 
The child is also encouraged by the non-threaten- 
ing play climate to try new methods of response— 
to be freer in his responses and to add a few new 
ways of behaving to what was normally a rigid, 
constricted pattern of relationships. The children 
find there are ways of retaliating against people 
in play without really hurting the objects of their 
fury. Such are the virtues of golf, tennis and foot- 
ball rallies. 


I2Tbid p. 77. 
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Administrative Implications of 
Play Activity Programs 

For some impulse-ridden and frightened children 
this may be the only school program with possibili- 
ties for help. It is possible to train some teachers 
to work effectively with play groups but the selec- 
tion and training processes need careful attention. 
It is best programmed at the end of the day some- 
where on the school grounds. Mental health con- 
sultation to the play leader is a necessary adjunct 
to the program as is staff cooperation and under- 
standing. Children need to be carefully placed and 
tried out in the play group before permanent assign- 
ments are made. 

On the negative side one might well ask if such 
an activity is the responsibility of the school. 
Are there other community agencies which might 
better manage such programs? It is also well to 
understand that this type of permissive play group 
is not a simple, easily established, and administered 
program. This type of program cannot be “jury- 
rigged” or established without adequate professional 
help. 

Of particular concern to the staff and the ad- 
ministrator is the fact that permissive play groups 
often, at first, bring out the worst in children. 
Since the children are permitted to act like children, 
they seize the opportunity to be as infantile as they 
need to be. Some of this may carry over into school 
behavior but should be replaced, in time, by more 
acceptable and promising behavior. 

The cost of the program will include training 
teachers, paying teachers for the extra time, mental 
health consultation to the play leaders, and addi- 
tional psychological and family services. 


Challenge of Preventive Action 


“No society can afford to ignore the fact that one 
out of every seven men was judged to be mentally 
and emotionally incapable of serving effectively in 
its armed forces in time of war; or that a signifi- 
cant, if much smaller, proportion cannot support 
themselves in time of peace. The cost of failure 
not only to the individual but to his family, to 
business, and to the larger community is too high 


to be tolerated by a responsible democracy.”!* 





13 Ginzberg, Eli, and Associates, The Ineffective Soldier: 
Patterns of Performance Vol. 3, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press 1959, p. 314. 
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In analyzing which factors were most predictive 
of ineffective performance, the research staff of the 
Conservation of Human Resources Project stated as 
follows: 

“The conclusion is inescapable that while age 
and marital status could help to differentiate 
to a slight degree the performance of men in 
the Army, the major determinant among the 
demographic factors which we have reviewed 
was education. We had repeated evidence of 
the importance of the educational factor not 
only when we studied it separately, but also 
while assessing occupational and racial deter- 
minants in performance. 

“While an illiterate or poorly educated per- 
son could meet the demands that the Army 
made on him, especially if he were in good 
health, had good native intelligence, and re- 
ceived an appropriate assignment, he was 
much more vulnerable than one who had had 
better education. It was much easier for the 
latter to cope with the complexities of military 
life and to make the speedy adjustments that 
were required. The uneducated man was 
likely to encounter great difficulties in keep- 
ing the pace and, as he began to fall behind, 
he was likely to become emotionally upset. 
Others became disciplinary problems simply 
because they did not understand what was re- 
quired of them or, at best, had only a dim 
percepticn of the rules and regulations. 

“Of all the factors that we have reviewed. 
an adequate education emerges as the over- 
riding prerequisite for effective performance 
in military service.” 

Education can be regarded as a process for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of human behavior. Such 
effectiveness, however, depends not only on the 
knowledge and information an individual can ob- 
tain but on the restrictive or enhancing character- 
istics of his emotional processes. Emotional con- 
flicts and defects limit perceptual and behavioral 
alternatives, restrict intake of information and dis- 
tort aspects of an individual’s knowledge. Individ- 
uals emotionally disabled to a minor, moderate, or 
severe degree are unable, to that degree, to profit 
from their educational experiences. Therefore. 


children whose educational progress will be handi- 


14 bid, p. 115-16.. 
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capped by emotional conflicts or defects need to be 
identified and helped early to reduce the cumula. 
tive and concomitant effects of the disability. 

The social problems posed by individuals with 
moderate or severe emotional handicaps are gener- 
ally recognized as a major social concern. Yet, 
one would be hard pressed to discover any major 
specific effort to reduce or prevent the occurrence 
of mild, moderate, or major emotional maladjust- 
ments in the citizens of our society. One can almost 
assume that the sum and substance of present 
creative, social, and scientific thought is to encour- 
age disabling emotional conditions to develop full) 
so that professional energies can then be expended 
on long-term treatment or hospitalization. 

The public school, operating as it does under 
compulsory attendance laws and community ex- 
pectations which include some magical power to 
educate all children, finds the emotionally handi- 
capped child a sizable and painful thorn in its side. 
Little can be done until the school and community 
can perceive the problem of the emotionally handi- 
capped child as an unequalled opportunity for pre- 
ventative action. Undoubtedly, if the Stratford-on- 
Avon school board had discussed the problem of 
emotionally handicapped children in their schools, 
circa 1600, a distinguished member of the com- 
munity might well have commented: “A little fire 
is quickly trodden out; which being suffered, rivers 


9915 


cannot quench. 





15 Shakespeare, William; Henry VI, Part III, Scene 8, 





IDENTIFYING THE INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED 


(Continuedfrom page 231) 


multiple measures including group intelligence end 
achievement tests, teacher judgment, teacher check 
lists, and others are used. The final assessment of 
potential should be made with a measure which 
permits the pupil to perform at this true level and 
not with one which imposes ceiling limitations. 
This insures a proper basis for adequate curriculum 
planning. 

Identification should begin at the kindergarten 
level, and should be a continuous process extending 
throughout the grades. The process should be 
aimed toward the identification of all intellectually 
gifted pupils, including those with special educa- 
tional problems. 


JANUARY, 1960 
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From an Atlantic City Symposium on 





THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN: Part Ill 


in terms of THE INTERACTION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN WITH OTHER PERSONS 


-_ presentation is concerned with some as- 
pects of the interaction of the exceptional per- 
son with other people. The effective “life space,” or 
as Boring terms it—the “live space,” of most of us 
is made up mainly of human objects. Thus we are 
dealing with a topic of some importance. What 
are some of the characteristics of the interaction of 
the exceptional with other persons? Is there some- 
thing unique about the exceptional person with re- 
gard to status, membership, and satisfaction in 
groups? In using the term “exceptional” I shall 
have in mind both the handicapped and the gifted 
or talented. 
My remarks are organized around two topics: 


1. the application of group base rate char- 
acteristics to individuals; 
2. the role of individual ability determi- 


nants in group membership and status systems. 


I shall say that application of group base rate 
characteristics to exceptional people often results 
in something undemocratic, uneconomic, and preju- 
dicial. And I shall say that ability is a useful con- 
struct in understanding the social psychology of 
the exceptional person. 

In framing these remarks [ have made liberal, 
and perhaps illegitimate, use of ideas presented by 





@ MAYNARD C. REYNOLDS is professor of educational 
psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, and has 
been active in CEC on the local, state, and national levels. 
He is currently serving as CEC governing board member 
from Minnesota and special publications editor. 


This article concludes a three-part series appearing in 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, based upon papers presented 
at CEC's 37th annual convention in Atlantic City, N. J., 
in April. 
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Festinger (1) and by McClelland and his co-work- 
ers (2). The chairman of the symposium has en- 
couraged a “theoretical slant’ in the presentations. 
I have taken him quite literally and have prepared 
an essentially theoretical paper. The lack of data 
should warn of need to view the results with ex- 


treme tentativeness and caution. 


Base Rate Characteristics 
Applied to Exceptional Persons 


Let us consider first certain problems associated 
with the application of group or class base rate 
characteristics to individuals. 

Very few persons commit suicide. This is to say 
that the “base rate” for suicide in our society is 
extremely low. Thus, it is easy to be highly accurate 
in making predictions about suicide by consistently 
making predictions for individuals in the negative. 
It would be difficult to develop tests to be applied 
to individuals which would be nearly so accurate 
as the simple base rate prediction. 

In regard to exceptional people it is observed that 
very few blind individuals manage to become suc- 
cessful insurance sa'estren. One might be quite ac- 
curate in judging that blind individuals would not 
succeed in this field. Selection criteria for training 
programs and employment practices which exclude 
the blind from this field would probably have a 
respectable degree of validity. 

It happens that white, middle-class males are bet- 
ter risks for professional training than non-white, 
lower-class females. Application of base rate char- 
acteristics relating to social class, ethnic origin, and 
sex, and even to religious background may often be 
effective .in selection-rejection situations. At least, 
this is true if it is the effectiveness of the particular 
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institution, such as school or employing agency, 
which is of first concern and not individuals or 
society as a whole. 

The problem is that this practice is crude, un- 
democratic, and uneconomic. For there are some 
females who do wel! in the professions; and there 
are significant numbers of blind individuals who 
do very well in the insurance business. Women prop- 
erly resent rejection from graduate and profession- 
al schools simply because the base rate for later 
contributions by women is low. The deaf are prop- 
erly resentful if they are thought of, all as a class, 
as being non-verbal. The orthopedically handi- 
capped should not all be viewed as “isolates” or “re- 
jectees” simply because a few studies have shown 
this central tendency for those of their physical 
status. 

The problem is heightened, of course, to the ex- 
tent that base rate thinking is fictitious or autistic— 
as in the belief that all of the bright are snobbish 
and impractical, that all of the deaf are paranoid in 
personality, or that obesity portends jocularity. 

Because the people we call exceptional are often 
identifiable in terms of stimulus characteristics, are 
labeled or otherwise distinguished by some means, 
they seem to be particularly subjected to base rate 
characterization. The most aggressive social action 
seems to be undertaken in behalf of the most severe 
deviate and the image tends to be extended to those 
only slightly distinguishable as members of the 
same class. 

I believe we also have fostered this kind of preju-. 
dicial thinking through research which has stressed 
central tendencies in characteristics or mere per- 
centages of groups having some trait. Too little at- 
tention has been focussed on variance. I submit that 
research when applied to individuals are too often 
studies which show simply that a group of excep- 
tionals, often poorly selected in the first instance, 
tend to show certain characteristics. Results of such 
research when applied to individuals are too often 
in error. 

It may be true that the cerebral palsied infre- 
quently succeed in the professions, but some do and 
our job is to learn why. We must avoid “dipping 
into group rates” and learn to measure “charac- 
teristics associated with differential group rates on 
an individual basis” (2, p. 249). In other words, 
we need to know why some women do succeed in the 
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professions and set criteria for selection in training, 
employment, and related social situations on the 
basis of relevant characteristics studied at the in. 
dividual level. We need to know what is really in. 
volved in successful insurance business and to select 
and reject individuals on this basis and not be led 
into the simple “base rate” type rejections of the 
blind. 

Perhaps the discussion so far is a bit too tough on 
group “base rate” approaches to our problems. It 
is true that in instances where “individual deter. 
minants” are not known, applications of base rates 
often demonstrably minimize errors in contrast with 
other methods. Nevertheless, it is dangerous to 
adopt a “base rate” mentality when thinking about 
the goals of research and ultimate practical objec- 
tives. 

Because “base rate” procedures suffer in compari. 
son with ideal individual predictors (where all fac- 
tors are known and applied), we should not rush in 
with even worse alternatives; e.g., subjective tam- 
pering with base rates on mere hunches. Extreme 
idiographic or “clinical procedures are sometimes 
worse than nothing. We need better work at the 
level of individual determinants and this leads to 
the second topic. 


Ability Factor in Group Membership 


I shall now focus on ability as a factor in group 
life. By ability, I refer to actual performances 
judged to have value. Abilities which are valued 
vary among cultures and situations within cultures, 
but it is possible, at least in principle, to specify 
the abilities which are relevant to a particular cul- 
ture or situation. 

Generally, in our society, verbal-abstractive abili- 
ty seems to be important. Sensory capacities, motor 
abilities, and spatial abilities are important, but rele- 
vance tends to be specific to situations. Education. 
al abilities—as in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
—are quite universally important. Presumably those 
abilities which receive most concentrated attention 
in a universal school system are broadly relevant in 
the society, although we need to watch carefully for 
incongruities in this regard. It is a severe criticism, 
indeed, if the schools, which increasingly act as 
screening stations for later opportunities, empha- 
size or de-emphasize abilities inappropriately. 


JANUARY, 1969 
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Those we call exceptional are often deviant in 
important abilities, those we term handicapped 
varying in one direction, and the gifted or talented 
in the other. The factor of infrequency is to be 
considered as well. Those who are exceptional in 
abilities find fewer comparables accessible to them 
for group formation, except by extraordinary ar- 
rangement, than do normals. 

Several other features of the ability construct, as 
| wish to delimit it here, need to be mentioned. 
First, abilities are relatively slow in changing. Some- 
times the individual can do very little about his 
ability, even if he is motivated to change and has 
good education. Secondly, abilities are, so to speak, 
“in the person.” There is something more funda- 
mental about abilities than may be attributed to 
mere opinion about them. Non-social metrics may 
sometimes be applied, thus indicating that ability 
status is not just a matter of social judgment. Third- 
ly, individuals may be ordered according to abili- 
ties. This feature of individual orderability is to be 
distinguished clearly from application of group base 
rate characteristics to individuals. The latter pro- 
cedure is uniquely lacking in the feature of individu- 
al appraisal. Fourth, an ability construct compre- 
hends the full range of human performance. It may 
be used to describe both the handicapped and the 
sifted. Fifth, I do not refer to clinical conditions as 
directly relevant to abilities. It may happen that the 
cerebral palsied tend to cluster in a limited ability 
range. But it is behavior difference and not sensory 
or motor conditions, per se, which are of concern 
here. 

Festinger has outlined a theory of social compari- 
son processes which gives important place to an 
ability construct. So far as I know, he has not at- 
tempted specific applications or research relating to 
the field of special education. But it presents an 
interesting framework for viewing some aspects of 
social behavior in our field. The following remarks 
have been organized around Festinger’s theory. 

A basic assumption of the theory is this: In our 
current society the individual has a drive to evalu- 
ate his abilities and undertakes social behavior, in 
the form of comparison processes, as one important 
means of self-evaluation. This view bears resem- 
blance to “self”? theories of personality which stress 
needs for a consistent view of self. Let me restate 
and stress this first important point in different 
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form. Indefiniteness about self is uncomfortable. 
Social comparison processes are one means by 
which we come te stabilize self-evaluations regarding 
ability. 

The theory hypothesizes that people tend to make 
active comparisons with those who are like them- 
selves in abilities. People do not compare them- 
selves with those very distant in ability. High 
school students don’t compare themselves with grad- 
uate students, normals don’t compare themselves 
with mental defectives, and adults do not compare 
themselves with children. The gifted person is not 
likely to be able to evaluate himself precisely when 
confined to groups in which he is a very discrep- 
ant member. The situation of the retarded individ- 
ual is similar. On the other hand, we seek ties with 
comparison groups not too unlike ourselves and in 
such groups satisfaction and stability of self evalua- 
tion are enhanced. 

Festinger hypothesizes that this tendency for 
groups of narrow ability range to emerge may be 
necessary for complex societies. And that the status 
system derived will be protected not only by those 
of high or privileged status, but by others as well. 

When there is a wide range of ability in a group, 
tendencies to bring about greater uniformity in 
ability will be observed. These may take three 
forms: 


1. The discrepant individual may try to 
change himself—as would be the case wher 
the low ability individual tries very hard, 
practices longer, etc.; or, in the case of the 
high ability, the individual who discontinues 
efforts for improvement. 

2. The group may attempt to influence the 
discrepant members toward less deviant po- 
sition. This would be illustrated in instances 
where able pupils coach the less able or where 
the high ability pupil is influenced to be less 
highly motivated or creative. 

3. Individuals may cease active compari- 
sons with the group as a whole and choose 
particular members of the group for compari- 
son purposes. This we observe in the way our 
most able pupils tend to come alive for each 
other. 


Since abilities are relatively impervious to mere 
social influence (in contrast with social influence on 
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opinions, for example), the third of the above three 
processes may be expected to be especially impor- 
tant with regard to abilities. This is the process or 
tendency to narrow the range of ability for socio- 
psychological comparisons. I’m reminded of an out- 
standing musician who happens to be known to me 
only indirectly, but whose situation may be inter- 
pretable in terms of this tendency to narrow the 
range of comparison. Let us say that he is an oboe 
player. He had been playing third position oboe in 
a leading symphony orchestra, but was recently 
chosen for the solo position. Until the time of the 
promotion, his “life space,” occupationally speak- 
ing, was bounded by third place and solo position 
in his particular orchestra. Now that he has estab- 
lished himself as solo player with the orchestra, his 
referent group has become that of the world of solo 
oboe players. His comparison processes and com- 
petitive tendencies now operate within this extreme- 
ly narrow band of double-reed virtuosity. Playing 
second or third oboe in any orchestra would be 
unacceptable to him. His present life space is a 
musical one and made up, in human terms, of only 
the world’s 10 or 12 leading oboe players. 

This same kind of behavior may be observed in 
other fields. Good athletes tend to delimit compari- 
son processes to the other good athletes available. 
When a particularly outstanding athlete emerges, 
he tends to reach out beyond his immediate environ- 
ment to compare himself with those of other com- 
munities. Individuals of extremely high ability tend 
to leave communities which provide few ability 
comparables. And when even geographic locomo- 
tion brings few comparables, the pre-eminent seem 
to locomote psychologically through both time and 
space. World champions in athletics tend to com- 
pare themselves, and to be compared by others, 
with their historical forerunners, just as pre-emi- 
nent statesmen, after having outdistanced all con- 
temporaries, tend to become concerned with their 
place in history. 

These processes describe a tendency to choose 
narrow social “life space.” While emphasizing tend- 
encies toward conformity, the theory also provides 
an interesting framework for the interpretation of 
development of exceptional talent. Recall the tend- 
ency for the discrepant group member to seek new 
and comparable comparison groups. This may re- 
quire him to locomote, by one means or another, to 
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situations issuing comparability. Geographically, 
the able person may have a “large life space,” but 
psychologically it may be as narrow as for sub. 
groups in the sheltered workshop. 

The diagrams we have sometimes drawn to depict 
the life space of the handicapped as small and that 


of the non-handicapped as large, I believe, may be 
in error. Similarly, it occurs to me that the handi- 
capped are not necessarily more anxious about their 
abilities than other persons. None could be more 
anxious about his abilities than some Ph.D. candi- 
dates I’ve known. It may also be a mistake to he. 
lieve that the attractive employment opportunities 
for the handicapped are more restricted than for 
others. The very able person frequently finds the 
number of attractive employment opportunities 
available to him to be extremely limited. And may 
we not question whether those of low ability are 
more lonely than others? There is probably no 
more lonely position than that of the successful ex- 
ecutive. Capacity for aloneness is one mark of the 
scholar. 

It needs to be added that the above outline is not 
a complete summary of Festinger’s theory of social 
comparison processes. I have almost totally neg- 
lected a major point of the theory which is that the 
same socio-psychological processes apply to both 
opinicns and abilities. He says “both stem directly 
from the drive for self evaluation and the necessity 
for such evaluation being based on comparison with 
other persons.” Another important point concerns 
what he has called a unidirectional push upward in 
the case of abilities, which is absent when consider- 
ing opinions. Thus Festinger does not argue for 
pre-eminence of the mean position in ability within 
groups. He hypothesizes that we judge optimal po- 
sition in groups to be somewhere above the mean. 
He believes that competition is a constant charac- 
teristic of group life. 

If this is true, then there is a tendency for most 
individuals to live near the edge of their abilities. 
The tendency to choose narrow-range ability groups 
for comparison and the unidirectional rush upward 
would lead persons to the situations which are full) 
demanding and never quiescent. Perhaps this is to 
say that we all tend to seek marginal life situations 
and, again, the position of the handicapped seems 
not to be unique. 

The theory has not been thoroughly documented 
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seem applicable to our field. Let us illustrate some 
of the derivations which Festinger has given. I 
shall attempt phrasing in terms relevant to excep- 


tional persons. 


Low ability children are stable in evalua- 
tion of their abilities when comparison is 
available with others of low ability (as in low 
ability families, special classes for the retard- 
ed, etc.). 

Gifted children are less attracted to groups 
in which they are discrepant members than to 
groups in which they are less discrepant. 

Groups which show wide variation in abili- 
ties will undertake action to stifle the gifted 
and to stimulate the retarded. 

Within heterogenous groups those who are 
exceptional in ability will tend to initiate ac- 
tive comparison processes with those within 
the group judged to be most like themselves 
and to cease comparisons with those who are 


very different. 


Obviously these are but a sample of the kinds of 
hypotheses which the theory suggests. It goes with- 
out saying that other needs and satisfactions are 
involved in group membership than those associated 
with self-evaluation, but it seems plausible that part 
ot the behavior within groups and in the movement 
in and out of groups is explicable in terms of the 
drive to evaluate oneself as hypothesized by Fes- 
tinger. 

Summary & Implications 

I have organized my remarks around two themes. 
Let me summarize briefly: 

Much of the research on the social psychology of 
the handicapped has been concerned with trait char- 
acterization of groups of exceptional persons. Cen- 
tral tendencies and simple percentages have been 
the most frequent forms of summary. Much think- 
ing in our society seems to recapitulate this type of 
research. It may be useful to think of this type of 
research and thinking in terms of the application of 
group base rate characteristics to individuals. The 
fact is that the various groups of exceptional people 
show wide variation in most traits and thus charac- 
terization of individuals in terms of group “base 
rates” is often in error. Base rate thinking leads to 
rejection-selection decisions regarding social par- 
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at this point. But it does permit derivations which 








ticipation, training, and employment which are un- 
democratic, uneconomic, and prejudicial. 

Our job is te focus more research and more so- 
cial attention on individual differences which seem 
relevant to participation in affairs of the community. 
It appears to be that exceptional children and adults 
ask us for this kind of individual understanding and 
acceptance. They want less stereotyping. 

I have reviewed a theory of social comparison 
processes developed by Festinger, which I believe is 
helpful in understanding the role of abilities as 
determinants of status, satisfaction, and member- 
ship in groups. It suggests that in our society peo- 
ple have a drive to evaluate their abilities and that 
they tend to seek ability comparables as associates 
in order to be most precise in self-evaluation. Satis- 
faction in group life and competition tend to be 
enhanced as narrow-range ability groups are formed. 
I believe this theoretical formulation should be ex- 
tremely interesting to us. It suggests research con- 
cerned with ability-competitive linkages among peo- 
ple in much the same design as we have already 
undertaken research concerned with affective link- 
ages. I have in mind, in speaking of affective link- 
ages, the kind of thing we typically get in socio- 
metric studies wherein children specify whom they 
like and dislike. In speaking of ability-competitive 
linkages, I have in mind studies of ability-competi- 
tive cohorts, who may be quite different from affec- 
tive choices. 

Exceptional people, to the extent that they deviate 
in ability, may have special problems in view of the 
relative inaccessibility of ability comparables. If 
they are confined to groups of incomparables, we 
may expect them to be imprecise in evaluation of 
themselves, relatively unsatisfied in social contacts 
and, in the case of low ability deviates, chronically 
frustrated and rejected. These notions respecting 
the somewhat unique position of the exceptionally 
able or disabled person, would predict an excess 
of social adjustment problems for them. This ex- 
cess should be inflated some by our prejudiced 
“base rate” mentality. But what I have said requires 
no special theory for the exceptional. 
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REACTIONS of a group of 


EDUCABLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


to a program of PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


\ ie VALUE of physical education for educable 
mentally handicapped children has probably 
never been seriously questioned. Beck! found con- 
siderable agreement among educators regarding 
the objectives of such a program. In this same 
study he also found little agreement on the means 
of meeting these objectives. 

Many times the nature of physical education 
opportunities for the educable mentally handi- 
capped is based on principles which, though re- 
peated often, have no really factual basis. However, 
because of such frequent repetition, they are often 
accepted as fact. 

One of these so-called “principles” is that the 
children should participate in physical education 
activities suitable for those more nearly their chron- 
ological age than their mental age. The activities 
for younger children will seem babyish to them 
and they will resent participation in and resist 
such a program; and, furthermore, the educable 
mentally handicapped can perform just as ade- 
quately the activities more suitable for those of 
children their chronological age. 


1 Beck, Harry S. “Present Status of Physical Education 
in Special Classes for the Educable Mentally Handi- 
capped,” American Journal on Mental Deficiency, Vol. 61, 
No. 1, July 1956, p. 117-20. 





@ CHARLES THATE is a supervising teacher in classes 
for boys in physical education at the campus school of South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, where this study was per- 
formed during the 1957-58 school year. @e ANDREW SHOT- 
ICK was a supervising teacher at that school, for a class of 
intermediate aged educable mentally handicapped children, 
at the time of this study. He is now an instructor in the 
special education department of Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. 
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Table 1. Sex, Ace, HEIGHT, AND WEIGHT oF 
SUBJECTS 
Height 
Subject 1 5'44” 
Subject 2 5/44" 
Subject 3 } aa 


Subject 4 I 5/21%" 
Subject 5 } oT" 
Subject 6 N 4'734" 


Subject 7 411%" 





Purpose 


The purpose of this study was to provide a pre- 
liminary investigation into the responses of edu- 
cable mentally handicapped children to a program 
of physical education. The responses of the chil- 
dren were categorized into three areas: the level 
of enthusiasm for each activity, the response to 
instruction (the degree to which individuals could 
follow instructions for a given activity), and the 
response of the children to one another and their 
interaction during the activities. 

The writers felt that an investigation in these 
areas would aid in the development of a program 
of physical education, give some indication of the 
type and level of instruction necessary, and per- 
haps indicate areas for work in social adjustment. 


Method 


Subjects were seven of the eight children in the 
intermediate class for educable mentally handi- 
capped children at the University School of South- 
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ern Illinois University. One child was excluded 
because of a physical handicap which precluded 
his regular participation in physical education. 
Table 1 describes the subjects. 

At the beginning of the school year, September 
1957, a special program of physical education was 
initiated for the class of educable mentally handi- 
capped children at University School. Four cate- 
gories of activities for participation were selected: 
games of low organization, fundamental skills, 
stunts and tumbling, and swimming. The children 
participated in one of these categories each day of 
the week except Friday. 

For three months observers” recorded anecdotally 
the children’s performances and reactions during 
the physical education period. From these observa- 
tions, patterns of reaction or behavior were de- 
termined and a check list was devised in order to 
objectively rate each child with reference to the 
categories chosen: Response to Instruction, Enthu- 
siasm, and Interaction with Other Children. 


A check list was devised so that a number three 
represented the highest level of response. In the 
category “Enthusiasm,” for example, the rating of 
three indicated that the child entered the activity 
readily, participaied actively throughout, and gave 
such outward appearances of enjoyment as smiling, 
cheering, and so forth. Number two represented a 
moderate degree of enthusiasm. Number one indi- 
cated a low degree of enthusiasm; the child resisted 
participation, participated only through insistence, 
or commented negatively. Number three in “Re- 
sponse to Instruction” indicated the subject was 
capable of full participation in the activity. This 
means that the necessary skills could be performed, 
not that a high degree of proficiency was attained. 
Number two indicated proficiency in some of the 
skills necessary to engage in the activity and a 
number one, little or no skill. 

In “Reaction to Other Children,” a number three 
indicated a positive reaction, number two indicated 
neither positive nor negative, and a number one 
indicated a negative reaction to the other children. 


2 Observation and subsequent ratings were performed by 
three groups: physical education and special education 
supervisors working with the program, student teachers in 
the program, and university students selected by the super- 
visors. An orientation and training program was conducted 
for the latter two groups to insure objectivity of rating. 
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“Level of Interest” was recorded as high, aver- 
age, or low for each 10 minute interval of the 
activity period. 

A new category of activity, rhythmic activities, 
which included fundamental rhythms and dancing 
games, was added to make five categories of activi- 
ties for the final period of the study. An initial 
test was administered to ascertain the level of 
rhythmic ability of individuals in the class and a 
program of activities (following a definite progres- 
sion) was developed. Included in the program, in 
the following order, were Chimes of Dunkirk, La 
Raspa, galloping to music, changing polka step, 
Children’s Polka, Schottische, Little Brown Jug 
Polka, teaching a square, Virginia Reel, Oh Johnny, 
and the two-step partner dance. 

For the next four months responses were re- 
corded on the check list for all activities except 
swimming. The activities are listed in the various 
tables that follow. The children participated in 
swimming with classes of normal children of their 
approximate chronological age and as shall be seen 
later were evaluated differently. 


Table 2. Responses For GAMES OF Low ORGANTI- 











ZATION 
Response To 
Activity Enthusiasm Instruction 
Stealing Sticks 3.00 2.00 
Fox and Geese 3.00 3.00 
Nose Tag 3.00 2.60 
Freeze 3.00 2.33 
Dodgeball 2.96 2.84 
Kickball 2.96 2.86 
Swat Tag 2.88 3.00 
Steal the Bacon 2.83 3.00 
Newcomb 2.80 3.00 
Modified Soccer 2.80 2.68 
Tiger Hunt 2.69 2.50 
Modified Baseball 2.66 3.00 
Catch and Pull 2.60 2.80 
Hide the Keys 2.50 3.00 
Shuffleboard 2.00 2.85 
Volleyball 2.00 1.58 
Results 


It became apparent that two areas of question 
precluded a reliance on a refined statistical analysis. 
First, with only three possible points in the rating 
scale there was too little variability possible in the 
scores. Second, in the area of “Response to Instruc- 
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tion” no method was devised to differentiate the 
reasons for the various responses. Specifically, a 
poor response may have been due to an inherent 
inability to perform or just a lack of interest in the 
activity. 

Consequently, a simple arithmetic mean was 
computed by dividing the total score achieved by 
the class by the total number of individual partici- 
pations. 

Within these limitations it may be seen from 
Table 2 that all the games of low organization 
rated moderate to high in “Enthusiasm” and all but 
volleyball rated moderate to high in “Response to 
Instruction.” 

Data in Table 3 indicate that all the activities in 
“Fundamental Skills” rated moderate to high in 
“Enthusiasm” and in “Response to Instruction” 
with marching, hanging and walking with hands 
on a suspended ladder, and calisthenics lowest in 


both areas. 


Table 3. RESPONSES FOR FUNDAMENTAL SKILLS 





Response To 


Activity Enthusiasm Instruction 
Catch 3.00 3.00 
Skipping 3.00 2.86 
Relays 2.90 2.68 
Rope Skipping 2.83 2.83 
Hiking 2.80 2.60 
Hanging and Handwalking 

on a Suspended Ladder 2.50 2.50 
Calisthenics 2.46 2.24 
Marching 2.00 1.96 





From Table 4 it can be seen that all of the activi- 
ties in Stunts and Tumbling rated very high in 
“Enthusiasm” and that all but balancing activities 
rated very high in “Response to Instruction.” 








Table 4. RESPONSES FOR STUNTS AND TUMBLING 
Response To 
Activity Enthusiasm Instruction 
Trampoline 3.00 2.85 
Mat Stunts and Tumbling 2.83 2.80 
Balancing Activities (Bongo 
Boards and Balance Beams) 2.70 2.36 





Rhythmic activities were rated on a scale identi- 
cal to those used for the other activities. However, 
the respective responses of boys and girls were re- 
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tained, as well as total group responses. The super- 
visors felt that the sex difference might have some 
effect on the nature of the child’s response and that 
such differences should be represented. Table 5. 
indicates that the changing polka step rated highest 
with boys and girls. Teaching squares. Little Brown 
Jug Polka, and La Raspa were next in that order 
in “Enthusiasm.” Although rank order was the 
same, girls rated slightly higher than boys on each 
of these latter dances. The performance test rated 
lowest in “Enthusiasm” for boys while creative 
rhythms rated lowest for the girls and was the sec- 
ond lowest score for boys. On all rhythmic activi- 
ties the girls displayed more overt enthusiasm than 
did the boys. 


Table 5. Responses FoR RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES 





Response to 


Enthusiasm Instruec’ion 


Activity Boys Girls Group Boys Girls Group 





Changing 

Polka Step 3.00 3.00 3.00 1.50 3.00 1.83 
Teaching 

Squares 28) OA” 298.-. 256, “295. 262 
Little Brown 

Jug Polka 2.80 3.00 285 2.60 2.50 2.50 
La Raspa 210 SOO. 233 170 2.50 1.80 


Children’s 
Polka 200. B00. 232. 233: 250 “227 


Chimes of 
Dunkirk 255 S00 266 138 


N 
2 


2.10 


Galloping to 


Music 2.50 3.00 2.66 2.25 
Schottische 2.40 3.00 2.50 1.50 2.00 1.50 


3.00 = 2.50 


Creative 
Rhythms 220 “Zao *238° 220 250 2230 


Performance 


Test 180 3.00 2.10 2.72 5.00 2.80 





A definite increase in “Enthusiasm” for rhythmic 
activities was noted as the term progressed; the 
youngsters entered into the dancing more readily, 
they listened to instructions more carefully, there 
was spontaneous laughter and gaiety and the level 
of interest remained high for a longer period of 
time. 

“Response to Instruction for Rhythmic Activi- 
ties” showed a greater difference by sex groups. 
However, there being but two girls, 14 and 15 
years old, the results cannot be termed conclusive. 
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The girls responded higher on every dance except 
the Little Brown Jug Polka, and on five of the 
dances the difference was at least .5 of a point. An 
inspection of Table 5 will also show a different 
rank order in “Response to Instruction” for boys 
and girls. 

The swimming program was the most loosely 
organized portion of the program. All the young- 
sters participated in classes with others of their 
approximate chronological age and in each case 
there was at least two EMH youngsters in a class. 

Anecdotal records rather than an objective check 
list were used for evaluation in this part of the 
program. Enthusiasm was probably the greatest 
in this area. The children literally ran to go swim- 
ming, comments were highly positive, and, except- 
ing legitimate medical excuses, there was 100 per- 
cent participation. Four of the children who were 
non-swimmers learned to swim during the year and 
the other two non-swimmers progressed to the 
point where they had overcome fear of the water 
and were able to float. 

In the daily program, reaction to other children 
in the classes was, on the whole, positive. In team 
activities where one of the youngsters jeopardized 
his team efforts there were sometimes negative re- 
actions by certain individuals. The type and degree 
of reaction seemed to be in keeping with the gen- 
eral adjustment of the child. Those quick to re- 
spond in other situations did so in the physical ed- 
ucation class. Those who tended to respond with 
extreme positive behavior also tended to respond 
with extreme negative behavior. 

The level of interest for the class as a whole 
tended to remain constant for each activity during 
a class period. Activities were changed at frequent 
intervals in an attempt to maintain a high level of 
interest. From observation the supervisors con- 
clude that this attempt was successful. 


Summary and Conclusions 
Possible reasons for the lower rating in Enthu- 
siasm for some of the activities employed in this 
study are: 


1. simple activities over-used, such as 


“Hide the Keys” 

2. involved activities such as volleyball 
which require fine coordination and team 
work 
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3. activities such as marching and calis- 
thenics for which an appreciation of fine per- 
formance is necessary. 

“Responses to Instruction” indicate that, in some 
instances, the progression used was not satisfactory. 
For example, in the rhythmic activities, the later 
used Virginia Reel, Oh Johnny, and the two steps 
were much more readily learned than the Polkas, 
Schottische, and the squares. Rhythmics which re- 
quired more and varied activities were more difficult. 
The component parts, such as promenade, swing 
your partner, etc. could be performed but their 
sequence in the dances was not remembered well. 

The successful participation in the swimming 
program was unique. Previously an attempt had 
been made to integrate these children in other 
physical education classes such as co-recreational 
activities and the regular boys’ and girls’ physical 
education classes but the attempt was not success- 
ful, especially in the co-recreational classes. 

This successful integration of the EMH children 
with the normal group in the swimming program 
may in part be explained by the nature of the ac- 
tivity, i.e. the individual, self-testing nature of in- 
structional swimming provides the type of atmos- 
phere that allows the EMH child to feel secure. In 
the recreational phase of swimming, the child is 
allowed to socialize at his own level. For the most 
part, the EMH children played with one another 
during the free play periods in the pool. 

It may be seen from the lists of activities and 
responses that this group of children, ranging in 
age from 10 to 15 years, participated best in activi- 
ties generally used with younger children. Another 
difference between this group and a normal group 
of the same chronological age is that the adolescent 
girls were more enthusiastic in playing swat tag 
than were the boys, which is not, as a rule, true of 
adolescent girls. 

Anecdotal records indicate that the general level 
of enthusiasm increases when the instructor partici- 
pates with the children during the performance of 
Further, repeated demonstrations 
proved advantageous in the skill activities. 


an activity. 


For developing a program of physical education 
5 5 ” 
for EMH children the following might be consid- 
ered pertinent areas for consideration: 
1. Begin 


competitive in nature, such as_ relays, 


with simple activities generally 
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dodgeball, tag games, simple stunts and 
tumbling activities, and progress to more 
difficult activities with the readiness of the 
group. 

2. Emphasize activities that hold the chil- 
dren’s enthusiasm. Though activities such 
as calisthenics and marching are impor- 
tant and desirable, unless they can be 
made enjoyable the lack of enthusiasm may 
carry over to the other areas of the pro- 
gram. When the physical education pro- 
gram is “sold” to the children, then more 
formalized activities can be administered. 

3. Do not allow unsuccessful attempts to 
teach rhythmic activities to deter the con- 
tinuance of a rhythmic program. The 
further the children go in this area, the 
greater is their enjoyment. 

4, Some skill activities, such as stunts and 
tumbling, require the actual manipulation 
of the child’s body by the instructor 
through the given sequence before realiza- 
tion of the skill is possible. 

5. When including games in the physical ed- 
ucation program, plan for more than one 
activity during a period. 

6. The need for explanation and demonstra- 
tion of rules and play situation cannot be 


over-emphasized. 





RHYTHM-TIME RECORDS 
PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Brochure on request 


RHYTHM-TIME RECORDS 
P.O. Box 1106—Santa Barbara, California 


EDUCATIONAL SPECIALTIES CO. 
P.O. Box 186—Springfield, New Jersey 


VACANCIES, SPECIAL EDUCATION, KANSAS STATE DEPT. 


(1) Director, Programs for Gifted Children 
(2) Director, Programs for Visually Handicapped 


Opportunity for statewide leadership for these groups 
of exceptional children. Excellent working conditions and 
office facilities. Sound salary base, plus in and out of 
state expense accounts. Positions open July 1. 

APPOINTMENTS WILL BE MADE BY MARCH 1 
ON BASIS OF SPECIAL TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE. 
CONTACT JAMES E. MARSHALL, DIRECTOR 
DIVN. OF SPECIAL EDUCATION, 

801 HARRISON, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN 


By Irene R. Ewing and Alex W. G. Ewing, both 
of the University of Manchester, England. De- 
scribes the specific knowledge and skill that teach- 
ers, parents, audiologists, and medical officers need 
to acquire if deaf children are to benefit from the 
effective use of hearing aids, lip-reading and new 
methods of education now possible for them. Pub- 
lication date April 1960 


READING DISABILITIES 
A Study of Word Blindness 
and Related Handicaps 


By Knud Hermann, Copenhagen, Denmark. Trans- 
lated by P. G. Aungle, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 
ENGLISH—Doctor Hermann’s well-known Dan- 
ish work. Widely circulated in the original, the 
English version is completely revised and brought 
up to date. Partial list of contents includes read- 
ing difficulties, writing difficulties, number blind- 
ness, note blindness, inheritance and word-blind- 
ness, word-blindness and criminality. Case histories 
point up factual discussion. Publication Date De- 
cember 1959 


BABY TALK 


By Morris Val Jones, School for Cerebral Palsied 
Children, San Francisco, When is baby talk seri- 
ous? What are the causes? What can be done 
about it? An expert answers these basic questions. 
Parents are given ‘‘common sense’’ advice about 
their role in helping their children overcome this 
speech problem and develop normal articulation. 
Publication date April 1960 


THE CLOWN FAMILY SPEECH BOOK 


“We Want Toto!” 


By Morris P. Pollock and Miriam S. Pollock, 
Pollock School Inc., Brookline Massachusetts. Il- 
lustrations by Alice Freeman and Miriam Pollock. 
Written especially to meet the exigency of young 
children (ages 4 to 9) with speech problems, THE 
CLOWN FAMILY SPEECH BOOK and its ac- 
companying workbook are the products of over 
twenty years of successful teaching experience. 
The approach is ORIGINAL. An element of fun 
and humor pervades the book and exercises. 
Stresses and establishes intelligible, clear speech 
in young children. Publication date April 1960 


CHARLES C THOMAS e PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield e Illinois 
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LOS ANGELES SCHEDULES 
VISITATIONS AND TOURS 


Decisions! Decisions! Always decisions! 

You, too, have probably thought, “There is an im- 
portant section meeting this morning, but this is the 
only time I can visit special education programs 
during the convention.” To make your decision 
easier, the visitations and tours committee for the 
Los Angeles Convention, with the cooperation of 
CEC Program Chairman Jack Birch, is trying some- 
thing different this year. 

Visits to special education programs in the public 
schools of Los Angeles City and Los Angeles County 
are being scheduled on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday from 9 A.M. to 1:30 P.M., of our conven- 
tion week. Visitations are being arranged to classes 
for the deaf, hard of hearing, blind, partially seeing, 
mentally retarded, gifted, orthopedically handi- 
capped including cerebral palsied and delicate, from 
pre-school through high school ages. Many classes 
are housed in regular elementary or secondary 
schools, some are in special schools or hospitals. 
Speech correction classes will also be included. 

Distances are great out here. The Los Angeles 
City School District covers an area of 824 square 
miles and is almost completely surrounded by the 
Los Angeles County School Districts! Transporta- 
tion will be provided at cost, with reservations re- 
quired. Some routes are being planned so that, time 
permitting, points of interest such as campuses of 
U.C.L.A. and U.S.C., the Memorial Coliseum, the 
San Fernando Valley, and other area attractions 
may be seen enroute. 

Detailed information will be waiting for you at 
the visitations and tours’ desk. Every effort will be 
made to assure you an opportunity to visit the 
classes that interest you most. 

As you know, Southern California is a tourists’ 
paradise and arrangements can be made with regu- 
lar touring companies for sightseeing trips to any 
place your whim or fancy dictates. Some of the 
scenic and recreational attractions in the vicinity, 
such as the Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
Disneyland, Knott’s Berry Farm, and Marineland 
are world famous. However, because of the dis- 
tances involved and the fact that some of these 
places are not open at night, a full day is required 
to really see all that each has to offer. You will, 
therefore, want to plan an extra day or two before 
or after the convention to enjoy these famous at- 
tractions. 
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L.A. CONVENTION PROGRAM READY 
TO GO ON THE PRESSES 


You have heard of June in January, but how 
about April in January? The April specifically 
refers to the CEC convention in Los Angeles on 
the 19th through 23rd of that month. 


Program Chairman Jack Birch and the sympo- 
sium chairmen have been busy lining up speakers 
and specialists on the education of exceptional chil- 
dren, in keeping with the theme, “Using Research 
and Experience in Educational Planning.” The 
February issue will carry a complete synopsis pre- 
convention bulletin, but a quick peek, at random, 
shows the following topics and participants to 
tempt your interest and curiosity: 

Symposium on “Research in Juvenile Delin- 
quency,’ Wednesday morning at 10:30 in the Bilt- 
more Hotel Ballroom will be chaired by Herbert 
Quay of Vanderbilt University’s Psychology Depart- 
ment, with J. Douglas Grant, chief of research in 
the California Department of Corrections as co- 
chairman. Sharing the program with them will be 
William C. Kvaraceus of Boston University’s Educa- 
tion Department, and Barbara R. Foster, director 
of training and research, YMCA, San Francisco. 
Meanwhile in Conference Room 2, those interested 
in “Sound Patterns of Administration of Special 
Education,” will have a chance to hear reports 
given by Harrie M. Selznick’s group. Anne H. Carl- 
sen, honored in May 1959 as “Handicapped Ameri- 
can of the Year,” will speak about “A Superintend- 
ent of a Special School Views Administration.” 
Sharing the podium will be San Francisco State 
College Vice President Leo F. Cain on “Problems in 
Teacher Education,” and Norris F. Bush of Denver 

n “Policies and Procedures for Admission of Ex- 
ceptional Children in Special Education Classes in 
a Large City System.” 

A few other topics will include “A Comprehen- 
sive Developmental Program for Blind Children,” 
under direction of Berthold Lowenfeld; “Diagnostic 
Problems in Audiologic Practice with Exceptional 
Children,” with A. Bruce Graham of the Henry 
Ford Hospital Hearing and Speech Clinic, Detroit, 
as leader; “Identifying and Cultivating Creativity 
in the Highly Able Child,’ under the guidance of 
Geneva Ely Flickinger, Maryland; and “A Consul- 
tative Program for Mentally Handicapped Chil- 
dren,” led by June P. England, Wayne County, 
Michigan. It would be impossible to list all the 
symposia and attractions, we hope to do that in 
February. No phase of exceptionality has been pur- 
posely slighted. Members from other fields will join 
with U.S. and Canadian CEC speakers to report on 
the latest findings and current trends in our vast 
working area. 

Groups such as the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., will have representatives 
participating on our panels. 

Special education and rehabilitation schools and 
agencies in the Los Angeles area are planning to 
open their doors and facilities to CEC convention 
goers. For example, Powrie Vaux Doctor, of Gal- 
laudet College in Washington, D. C., will address 
a Wednesday evening meeting under the auspices 
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of the John Tracy Clinic and the Mary E. Bennett 
and Hyde Park School Parents’ Auxiliaries. The 
topic is “Counseling Parents of Deaf Children,” and 
is designed for parents of deaf children in this 
California area. This meeting is open to any 
delegate interested in this field. 

There will be other opportunities to visit and 
meet with local workers in the field of special edu- 
cation. Our host city and our program planning 
committee are putting the final touches on the 
program and related events. Watch your Bulletin 
next month for a synopsis of all the plans for the 
April convention. All indications point to a most 
convivial California convention. Have you made 
your plans to attend yet? 






CEC SCHEDULES BUSINESS MEETINGS 
FOR LOS ANGELES CONVENTION 


For the convenience of persons having business 
with one or more of CEC’s official groups—here 
are the hours and dates set for their Los Angeles 
meetings: 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

I. Wed., April 20,8 AM—9:30 AM 


(Breakfast Meeting: Place to be named after 
after arrival in L. A.) 


DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
Biltmore Hotel Ballroom 


I. Wed., April 20, 4 PM—6 PM 
II. Thurs., April 21, 4 PM—6 PM 
III. Fri., April 22, 4 PM—6 PM 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Biltmore Conference Room No. 3 
I. Sunday, April 17, 4 PM—10 PM 


II. Tuesday, April 19, 4:30 PM—6 PM 
III. Friday, April 22, 7:30 PM—9 PM 


GOVERNING BOARD 
Biltmore Hotel Conference Room No. 3 


I. Monday, April 18, 8 AM—10 AM 
II. Tuesday, April 19, 8 AM—10 AM 
III. Wednesday, April 20, 10:15 AM—12 Noon 
IV. Thursday, April 21, 10:15 AM—12 Noon 
V. Friday, April 22, 10:15 AM—12 Noon 
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HAVE YOU MADE RESERVATIONS 
FOR SPECIAL MEAL FUNCTIONS AT L.A,? 


Any Council unit, or other group, interested in 
the education of exceptional children is invited to 
hold a special event at CEC’s annual convention. 
These festive get-togethers have taken the form, 
in the past of a breakfast, luncheon, dinner, recep- 
tion, or coffee hour. To reduce the conflict of inter- 
est among such functions, the following schedule, 
established several years ago by CEC’s executive 
committee, is to be followed. The exact hours, are 
merely suggestive. 

For reservation, information, and clearance for 
your special reunion or event, contact Mary Ryan, 
convention coordinator, CEC, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Monday, April 18 
6-7 PM _ SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP DINNERS 


Tuesday, April 19 


3:30-5:30 PM RECEPTION 
5:30-7:20 PM SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP DINNERS 


Wednesday, April 20 


7-8:30 AM SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP 
BREAKFASTS 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES BREAKFAST 

STATE LUNCHEONS 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP DINNERS 


8-9:30 AM 
12:10-1:20 PM 
6:30- 9PM 


Thursday, April 21 





7-8:30 PM STATE BREAKFASTS 
12-1:30 PM COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LUNCHEONS 
7:30-9:30 PM PRESIDENT’S DINNER 
Friday, April 22 
+ 7-8:30 AM _ SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP 
BREAKFASTS 
12:30-1:20 PM sTATE LUNCHEONS 
5:30-7:20 PM SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP DINNERS 
Saturday, April 23 
7-8:30 AM STATE BREAKFASTS 
12:30-2:30 PM GENERAL LUNCHEON 





CHARTER FLIGHT SET FOR L.A. 
FLORIDA GROUPS FLY TO CEC 


One chartered flight for CEC’s annual conven- 
tion is already scheduled. Florida to Los Angeles 
is the route. 

Other CEC members interested in the possibility 
of group air travel will be pleased to know that 
arrangements can be made with some of the 
chartered-flight companies to start from any of the 
larger cities of the U.S. or Canada and to make one 
or two stops, if desirable, to pick up additional 
passengers. Another possibility is the fact that 
special arrangements can sometimes be made with 
one of the regular airlines serving Los Angeles to 
schedule an extra plane for one of its regularly 
scheduled flights. 
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If interested in the idea and the savings involved, 
check further with the local airlines offices or 
through a travel agency. 

It isn’t too early to plan now for the April 
19-23rd CEC convention. Chairman Jack Birch 
and his helpers are planning a stimulating profes- 
sional series of meetings to combine with the tradi- 
tional CEC social events. 





INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE MEETS 
IN N.Y.C. 


Leonard Mayo, chairman of CEC’s interagency 
relations committee, called a meeting of his group 
for Tuesday, January 26th, at the headquarters of 
the Association for the Aid of Crippled Children 
in New York City. 

Business at that time was planned to deal almost 
exclusively with matters of federal legislation, in- 
cluding present congressional bills involving excep- 
tional children, desirable strategy for extending the 
federal program to more, if not all, types of such 
children, and so forth. 


You were represented ... 


e William C. Kvaraceus, Boston University, repre- 
sented the Council at the meetings of the Council 
for Research in Education, at the NEA Center in 
Washington, D. C., on January 25-26. A digest 
report of the proceedings will be made later. 

e CEC President Ivan K. Garrison and Executive 
Secretary Harley Z Wooden represented us on Janu- 
ary 21-22 at a meeting called by U.S. Commissioner 
of Education Derthick, at HEW, of representatives 
from national organizations concerned with special- 
ized groups of exceptional children. 

e L. Leon Reid, associate professor, University of 
Pittsburgh, is representing the Council at the Inter- 
national Rehabilitation Seminar, January 28-29, 
Washington, D. C. This event is sponsored by the 
National Rehabilitation Association and the Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare of Cripples. 


COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP NEWS 
As of January 7, a total of 6445 regular and 


student memberships have been processed for the 
1960 membership year. Of the above amount, 242 
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are new CEC members who selected the 16-month 
plan with membership beginning September 1, 1959, 
and expiring December 31, 1960. 

New federations and chapters are continuously 
contributing to the Council’s growth and expansion. 
Recent additions which CEC proudly recognizes 


include the following: 


Federations 


No. 352 New Mexico Federation of the CEC 
No. 361 Connecticut Federation of the CEC 


Chapters 


No. 353 Mid-Eastern Chapter, Pennsylvania 

No. 354 Mansfield Chapter, Ohio 

No. 355 Tri-County Chapter, New Jersey 

No. 356 Suncoast Council for Excepticnal Chil- 
dren, Florida 

No. 357 Northwest Louisiana Chapter, 


Louisiana 


No. 358 Northeastern Chapter, Missouri 

No. 359 Fairfield County Chapter, Connecticut 
No. 360 Fordham Chapter, New York 

No. 362 Central Nebraska Chapter, Nebraska 
No. 363 Cumberland-Cape May Chapter, New 


Jersey 


No. 364 Kappa Chapter, Pennsylvania 


CEC also takes pride in welcoming the following 


new life members: 


Evelyn Allen 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Mrs. W. H. Alsbury 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Clyde J. Baer 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Walter B. Barbe 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
James D. Beaber 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
Glenn R. Burroughs 
Bakersfield, California 
Thelma L. Bynum 
Kansas City, Missouri 
John L. Carter 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Polly Chenoweth 
Macon, Georgia 
Stewart C. Crockett 
Carpentersville, Illinois 
Rhoda L. Diamond 
Chicago, Illinois 

James R. Dyer 
Urbana, Illinois 

Henry D. Evans 
Malvern, Pennsylvania 
Laurent O. Gaudreau 
Denver, Colorado 
Marvin Gold 

Lantana, Florida 
Elizabeth M. Goodman 
Washington, D. C. 
Robert A. Harris 
Sacramento, California 
Robert A. Henderson 
Sacramento, California 
Joan S. Herschelman 
College Park, Georgia 
Mary Wallace Hippman 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Alice Hoeltgen 

Kansas City, Missouri 


Helen Hclmes 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


Armatha Jackson 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Merle Karnes 
Iilini-Urbana, Dlinois 
Mazine Langley 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Alfred Leo Lazar 
Danville, Illinois 

Mae N. Mac Lean 
Lakewood, California 
Dorothy I. Marsh 
Liberty, Missouri 

C. Lewis Martin 
Brookfield, Illinois 
Joyce Cato McGiboney 
Miami, Florida 
Jeanette L. Moye 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
Ruth L. Pennell 
Winthrop, Maine 
Thomas H. Poulos 
Flint, Michigan 

Willie H. Scarborough 
Chicago, Illinois 
Genevieve P. Scott 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Manon B. Smith 
Augusta, Maine 

Mary Nell Smith 

Pine Lake, Georgia 
Landis M. Stetler 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Mildred Wharton Thompson 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Marylane Thorne 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Elizabeth Tolliver 
Washington, D. C. 
Mark M. Tucker 

East St. Louis, [Illinois 
Bluma B. Weiner 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Phyllis C. Willoughby 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania 
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FINANCIAL ADVANCES MADE TO STATE 
AND PROVINCIAL CEC FEDERATIONS 


Financial advances and adjustments totaling 
$7359 have been issued to state and provincial feder- 
ations for the 1960 membership year. An over-all 
increase of 1191 members affiliated with the feder- 
ations and a growth in the number of federations 
themselves account for an advance payment over 
$900 greater than that of the previous year. 

Since the regular issuance of 1959 advances, two 
new federations organized and received advances 
for the 1959 membership year: Connecticut, $85; 
New Mexico, $31.75. 

Advances are paid on the basis of 50¢ per life or 
regular member, 25¢ per student member, and 50¢ 
per library subscription ordered either directly or 
through the NEA Library Subscription Plan I. The 
rate for membership advances to California is 
greater than to other federations because of the 
higher dues California charges for that purpose. 

Adjustments include the federation’s share for 
individual membership payments made directly to 
CEC and any credits for overpayments accumulated 
since the previous advance. Advances and adjust- 
ments paid during December, 1959, for the year 1960 
were as follows: 











STATE OR TOTAL 
PROVINCE ADVANCE ADJUSTMENT SUM PAID 

California $1,559.25 $ 23.00 $1,582.25 
Connecticut 78.75 11.00 89.75 
Florida 261.25 19.00 280.25 
Georgia 167.75 6.00 173.75 
Illinois 632.00 25.50 657.50 
Indiana 206.00 8.00 214.00 
Iowa 137.00 6.00 143.00 
Kentucky 53.50 3.00 56.50 
Maryland 128.50 9.00 137.50 
Michigan 504.00 29.00 533.00 
Minnesota 158.75 31.00 189.75 
Missouri 308.50 12.00 320.50 
New Jersey 196.50 43.00 239.50 
New York 484.74 62.50 547.25 
New Mexico 55.00 1.00 56.00 
North Carolina 87.00 35.00 122.00 
Ohio 394.00 35.00 429.00 
Pennsylvania 397.75 34.00 431.75 
South Carolina 42.00 3.00 45.00 
Tennessee 180.50 11.50 192.00 
Texas 358.25 53.00 411.25 
Virginia 74.00 13.00 87.00 
Washington 103.00 9.00 112.00 
Ontario 302.50 6.00 308.50 
Total $6,870.50 $488.50 $7,359.00 





LATE FLASH! 





LEO CAIN NOMINATED 
AS CEC PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Chairman Lloyd M. Dunn of the nominations 
committee has announced the committee’s slate. 
Leo Cain, vice-president, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, has been named as the committee’s candidate 
for CEC president elect, to succeed Jack Birch, and 
it named Frances P. Connor, associate professor, 
department of special education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, as its candidate for treasurer, 
to succeed Bob Gates. 

Dr. Cain is a past member of the CEC governing 
board, a past president of the CEC Division on 
Teacher Education, a past chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s research committee, and is presently serving 
as an associate editor of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. Dr, 
Connor is a past president of the Division on 
Teacher Education, an associate editor of the 
JOURNAL, and has served the Council in various 
other capacities. Her most recent undertaking was 
that of co-chairman for the Providence regional 
program. 

Announcement of nominations for Board mem- 
bers will be made in the next issue of the JourNaL 


FLORENCE SMITH SUCCEEDS 
MANGAN ON CEC GOVERNING BOARD 


The Missouri Federation at its last meeting 
elected Florence Smith of Kansas City as CEC 
governing board member for that state to fill the 
unexpired term of Kenneth Mangan, who joined the 
faculty of the University of Illinois. 

Miss Smith is a teacher in the Kansas City 
Schools who has been prominent in Council work 
for some time. She is a past president both of the 
Kansas City Chapter and of the Missouri Federa- 
tion. 


NEW CANADIAN CHAPTER 
ORGANIZATION 


The Winnipeg Chapter of the Council for Excep- 
tional Children is in the process of organizing and 
is scheduled to join the CEC family in January. 
Nadine Chidley, director of special education in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, reports that W. C. Lorimer, 
superintendent of the Winnipeg schools, will speak 
at the organizational meeting, and CEC Past Presi- 
dent Lloyd Dunn will meet with their group in 
February. 

The Council is looking forward to welcoming its 
first chapter in the province of Manitoba. 
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The February issue will carry a special 
«os Angeles Program synopsis and Hotel 
Reservation Form. 





CEC Grows in Number of Chapters, Federations, Members for ’59 


(All figures in this report are based on total memberships as of December 31, each year, including life, 
12-month and 16-month enrollments, except where indicated otherwise.) 


The 1959 membership year was another outstand- 
ing year for the Council for excellent increases in 
enrollments. States or provinces with gains of 75 
members or more each include: 


Illinois 78 California 128 
New Jersey 87 Michigan 132 
Georgia 98 Pennsylvania 241 


Ontario 113 


States and provinces having a minimum of 15 
members for 1958 with 10 to 25 percent gain are: 
Arizona, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, Ontario, and Tennessee. 
States whose gains exceed 25 percent include: 


District of Columbia 45% Pennsylvania 44% 

Georgia 38% SouthCarolina 28% 

Louisiana 122% Utah 47% 

New Jersey 32% Wisconsin 64% 
New Mexico 83% 


An organization of a state chapter in North 
Dakota and a local chapter in the Canal Zone ac- 
count for the increases in these two geographic 
areas. 

Following is a listing of the 1959 memberships as 
of December 31, 1959: 














GAIN 

STATE OR OR 

PROVINCE DEC.1958 DEC. 1959 LOSS 
Alabama 7 7 0 
Alaska 1 1 0 
Arizona 72 90 18 
Arkansas* 70 74 a 
California** 1396 1524 128 
Canal Zone 0 18 18 
Colorado* 131 130 —1 
Connecticut** 170 169 —1 
Delaware* 78 57 —21 
District of Columbia 62 90 28 
Florida** 549 555 6 
Georgia** 260 358 98 
Hawaii 0 0 0 
Idaho 0 0 0 
Illinois* * 1199 1277 78 
Indiana** 401 394 —7 
Towa** 250 292 42 
Kansas 103 117 14 
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Kentucky** 97 118 21 
Louisiana 27 60 33 
Maine* 37 34 --3 
Maryland** 244 261 17 
Massachusetts 150 136 —14 
Michigan** 888 1020 132 
Minnesota** 310 320 10 
Mississippi 56 22 —34 
Missouri* * 569 625 56 
Montana 7 13 6 
Nebraska 137 145 8 
Nevada 2 3 1 
New Hampshire 21 26 5 
New Jersey** 269 356 87 
New Mexico** 64 117 53 
New York** 953 961 8 
North Carolina** 165 168 3 
North Dakota* 11 56 45 
Ohio** 754 772 18 
Oklahoma* 138 132 —6 
Oregon 176 123 —53 
Pennsylvania** 551 792 241 
Rhode Island* 79 71 —8 
South Carolina** 65 83 18 
South Dakota 14 18 t 
Tennessee** 302 345 43 
Texas** 691 720 29 
Utah* 53 78 25 
Vermont 2 1 —l1 
Virginia** 157 170 13 
Washington** 193 197 a 
West Virginia** 108 89 —19 
Wisconsin 73 120 47 
Wyoming* 29 26 —3 
Alberta 18 19 1 
British Columbia 23 21 --2 
Manitoba 2 3 1 
Nova Scotia 0 0 0 
Ontario** 490 603 113 
Prince Edward Island 1 1 6 
Quebec 4 A 0 
Saskatchewan 24 24 0 
Other 14 10 —4 

TOTAL 12,717 14,016 1299 


** Indicates a state or provincial federation. 
* Indicates a state or provincial chapter. 


The above figures show a net gain of 1299 mem- 
bers in 1959; however, the factor of 16-month 
memberships tends to underestimate the increased 
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membership activity which occurred during the 
1959 membership year. 

There were 546 16-month memberships for 1958- 
59 (September 1, 1958-December 31, 1959). This 
number, which was added to both years, involved 
four months of membership in 1958 and 12 months 
in 1959. The figures below show the gain in 12- 
month memberships, the loss in the fractional year 
memberships and the net gain of 1959 over 1958. 





LENGTH OF 
MEMBERSHIP GAIN OR 
DURING YEAR 1958 1959 LOSS 
12 months* 12,171 13,783 +1612 

4 months 546 233 — 313 
Total 12,717 14,016 +1299 


* Includes life members. 


Perhaps one of the greatest contributing elements 
to the increasing membership is the continuous 
growth in the number of new CEC state and local 
units. During the 1959 membership year, new addi- 
tions to the Council included two state federations 
(Connecticut, New Mexico), one state chapter 
(North Dakota), and 25 local chapters. As of De- 
cember 31, 1959, the Council had nine state chap- 
ters, 25 state and provincial federations, and 278 
local chapters. 


PROVIDENCE REGIONAL RATED 
AMONG THE LARGER ONES 


At the Providence regional, last November, there 
were represented 19 states, four provinces, the Dis. 
trict of Columbia, France, and Norway. With a 
total of 541 registrants, 200 of whom were from 
Rhode Island, the conference ranked as one of our 
large regionals. 

Distribution of attendance was as follows: 


PROVIDENCE REGIONAL CONVENTION 


Reg:s- 
trations 


State, Province, 
or Country 
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Connecticut 
District of Columbia 
Florida 

France 
Georgia 

Tilinois 

Iowa 

Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 

New Brunswick 
Newfoundland 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Norway 

Ohio 

Ontario 
Pennsylvania 
Quebec 

Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Utah . 
Vermont 
Virginia 
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TOTAL 541 





People 


e RuTH JEWELL, state music ccnsultant, North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction, was 
elected chairman of the Elementary School Section 
of the National Safety Council at the 47th National 
Safety Congress, which met in Chicago in late 1959. 


e JOSEPH STUBBINS is now coordinator of the Re- 
habilitation Counseling Program, Los Angeles State 
College, Calif. He is the former chief of the Voca- 
tional Psychology Section, Psychology Service, VA 
Hospital, Montrose, N. Y. 


@ WINNIFRED THOMPSON has been appointed assist- 
ant director of special education for the Winnipeg 
School Division, No. 1, Winnipeg, Manitoba. She 
will work with Director Nadine Chidley in their 
rapidly expanding special education program. 
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e JOHN D. MEssIckK has assumed his work as assist- 
ant to the director of the Special Education and 
Rehabilitation Study of the Subcommittee on Spe- 
cial Education of the U.S. House of Representatives. 
Dr. Messick comes to his position from the presi- 
dency of East Carolina College. 


Other Groups 


RESEARCH GROUP NAMES BUSWELL 


Guy T. Buswell of Berkeley, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed executive scretary of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association of the National 
Education Association. 

Dr. Buswell, for many years active in the 
American Association of School Administrators, the 
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American Psychological Association, and the Society 
of College Teachers of Education, will officially take 
office on Feb. 17 at the close of the AERA annual 
meeting in Atlantic City. His office will be in the 
NEA headquarters in Washington, D. C. 


TESTING FOR U.S.A.°S TALENTED 
BY U. OF PITTSBURGH IN MARCH 


By testing the aptitude and ability of some 500,- 
000 high school pupils, the University of Pittsburgh 
will make “the first scientifically planned national 
inventory of human talents.” 

A two-day series of examinations, to be given 
this March, involves one out of every 20 high schools 
in the country. Financial support for the project 
is being provided by several federal government 
agencies. In addition, plans are already set for 
follow-up studies on both the jobs and the higher 
education of the young people involved. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
TO HOST FOREIGN VISITORS 


“Help Young America Grow in Freedom’’ is the 
poster theme of the 1960 golden anniversary White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. CEC 
will be officially represented at the invitational 
meetings. 

For the first time in the history of the Confer- 
ences, a large group of visitors from other countries 
will take part in the Conference recommendation 
procedures on the same basis as American partici- 
pants. Five hundred gvests from othr nations will 
receive Presidential bids to this “invitation only” 
meeting. The Department of State is in charge of 
this phase of the event. 





SEND VIEWS ON YOUTH 
TO WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 





In addition, every radio and television station in 
the U.S. has a kit, containing spot announcements 
and other material about the White House Confer- 
ence. The text of the “spots” asks citizens every- 
where: “What pressing youth problems do you face 
in your community and what solutions have you 
found?” The listener is then invited to “Send a 
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postcard with your thoughts on community youth 
problems to: White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, Box 485, Washington 4, D. C. 


This is your chance to have your voice counted 
in an important national issue. If you missed the 
chance to present the case for exceptional children 
at your state pre-White House Conference meeting 
—send your postcard in now. When the postcards 
reach Conference headquarters, they will be read 
and analyzed to determine their significance for the 
follow-up program after the Conference and to 
uncover any national trends that are developing. 

Watch for the spot announcements in your area 
and commend the local stations for using them. 

Remember the cards on the national level and a 
call on the local level to help the cause of excep- 
tional children throughout the nation. 





REPORT ON HOUSE GROUP YALE HEARINGS 


The Subcommittee on Special Education of the 
United States House of Representatives Committee 
on Education and Labor held its second regional 
workshop at Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, on December 15 and 16, 1959, with ap- 
proximately 235 participants from the six New 
England states in attendance. 

The Workshop was divided into seven sections 
representing the areas of the gifted, the visually 
impaired, the speech and hearing impaired. the 
neuromuscular and orthopedically handicapped, 
speech medical problems, mental retardation, and 
emotionally maladjusted and mentally ill. A repre- 
sentative from each Workshop section presented the 
findings of their two days of deliberations to the 
public hearing held on December 17 and 18 in New 
Haven by the Subcommittee on Special Education. 

(See your December Journal, pages 200 and 201 for 

a more detailed report on the work of the Special 

Education and Rehabilitation Study of the U. S. 

House of Representatives.) 


“OCCUPATIONAL CONDITIONS AMONG 
THE DEAF” 


This report is a study providing the first current 
information on aspects cf the education, economic 
achievement, and occupational aspirations of the 
deaf since the middle 1930’s. The information un- 
covers a broad range of professional and clerical 
jobs now being held by persons who have been deaf 
either from birth or early infancy. 

Prepared by Stanley K. Bigman and Anders S. 
Lunde, this work is based on a three-year study 
which was supported in part by a grant from the 
U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. It provides 
the first current information on aspects of the edu- 
cation, economic achievement, and occupational 
aspirations of the deaf in the past decade. 

Copies of the report are now available for pur- 
chase at $2 per copy from the Gallaudet College 
Bookstore, Washington 2, D. C. 
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EISENHOWER TO ATTEND MEETING 
ON PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


General Maas, chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, has been informed that President Eisen- 
hower plans to attend the annual meeting of this 
group in Washington next May. The President has 
informed Chairman Maas that he wants to attend 
because it will be his last chance, while still in 
office, to personally thank the state and local com- 
mittees, public and private groups and individuals, 
for all they have done to further the program for 
employment of the handicapped. 

On the agenda will be the topic of employment 
problems and opportunities for the handicapped in 
small industries. Scheduled for showing is the new 
$100,000, 30-minute Mutual of Omaha film, “Biggest 
Bridge in Action,” which will be of great assistance 
to local NEPH Committees in obtaining community 
support. Considerable time and attention will be 
given to help for handicapped women. Present plans 
call for five internationally known women to form 
a panel on this problem, to serve as the luncheon 
program attraction for the second day of the meet- 
ing. 


FAO GRANTS WORLD TEACHERS 
SPECIAL CONSULTATIVE STATUS 


The World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession has been granted specialized 
consultative status as an international non-govern- 
mental organization with the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations. 

“There is ample scope for fruitful cooperation 
between the two Organizations, particularly in the 
fields of nutrition education, rural education and 
technical and vocational education,” wrote FAO 
Director-General B. R. Sen to WCOTP in granting 
them status late in 1959. 

In reply, WCOTP Secretary-General William G. 
Carr (who also serves as NEA’s executive secretary) 
said that access to FAO documents and personnel 
would be of invaluable assistance in helping his 
organization to study and formulate concrete rec- 
ommendations with regard to the 1960 WCOTP 
theme, “Child Health and the School.” 

WCOTP headquarters are at 1227 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., adjacent to the 
NEA Center. 
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NEA News 


NEA DELEGATES TO VOTE ON 
LIFE INSURANCE PROPOSAL 


Term life insurance, to be provided on a voluntary 
basis, may take its place as one of the expanded 
services to NEA members. 

At present, the NEA Insurance Committee, at the 
direction of the NEA Board of Directors, is sending 
information on the subject to the local and state 
affiliates for study. A definite decision on the proj- 
ect will be made by delegates at the June 1960 NEA 
Convention in Los Angeles. 


MENC FEATURES THE GIFTED 
AT CONVENTION GENERAL SESSION 


“Reach Every Child” is the convention keynote 
of the Music Educators National Conference, NEA, 
to be held March 18-22 in Atlantic City, N. J. More 
than 40 general committee and special committee 
sessions will include demonstrations, lectures, and 
discussions in all levels and areas of music educa- 
tion. Authorities in the field of music for the gifted 
child will address one of the main general sessions 
of the full convention. 





DEFAULT WAS OURS 


And sadiy so, in the December issue, when 
gremlins of adversity cre- 
ated confusion in our 
ranks. First of all, it 
showed up in our frontis- 
piece, and herewith we 
identify the lady from 
Pennsylvania correctly 
now as Gertrude A. Bar- 
ber, representing her state 
on CEC’s governing board. 





To the Jones family and all the many 
branches thereof, our sin- 
cere apologies, for allow- 
ing a typo to sneak in and 
misclaim the name of 
CEC Executive Committee 
Member Mamie Jo Jones, 
who has served the Coun- 
cil so well as recording 
secretary. We know bet- 
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% é , ter, we knew better, and 


we hope to do better in the future! 
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“Litie Bumps 


That 


RAILLE seems to present a major problem to many 
B teachers who consider accepting the challenge 
of guiding the educational program for children 
who are blind. For the uninitiated, the pattern 
of embossed dots appears to be a bewildering maze 
and its tactual perception little short of a miracle. 
To the same teacher who attempts in one short 
intensive course during her teacher training pro- 
gram to master the 188 characters of the Braille 
code, many of which have several different mean- 
ings according to their relative position to other 
characters, and to develop even a little tactual 
acuity, the bewilderment does not lessen. The 
mastery of Braille seems to be such a great under- 
taking that it becomes an end in itself. At this point 
teachers are likely to lose sight of the fact that 
Braille is merely a tool for the important process 
of communication of ideas. 

A sighted three-year-old who was watching the 
fingers of a blind adult as they moved across the 
page commented in wonder, “Those bumps say 
something?” When assured that they did, she re- 
quested, “Can I touch them?” After eagerly run- 
ning her fingers over the dots she observed with a 
disappointed sigh, “I guess YOU have to make 
them say something.” 

Although she was quite unconscious of the fact. 
this three-year-old made two insightful comments. 
which teachers would do well to keep in mind as 
guiding principles when consideraing the use of 
Braille. These principles underlie the answers to 
some of the following questions frequently raised 
by students in the initial course in Braille offered 
at George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, in their training program for teachers 





@ FREDA HENDERSON teaches the first grade at the Tennes- 
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Say Something” 


FREDA HENDERSON 


of children who are blind. Probably these same 
questions are common to many teachers who are 
entering this area of education. 


I. When should we begin to teach Braille? 


We do not teach Braille. We teach reading 


and writing. Braille is only a medium 
through which experiences are shared. It 
should be given its rightful place as a tool in 
the language arts program. Whenever any 
child has reached the level in his growth pat- 
tern during which he is interested in begin- 
ing to share ideas through written symbols, 
he is ready to begin to use his medium for 


this skill—whether it is ink print or Braille. 


As soon as the child enjoys listening to stories 
he is ready for a very important experience with 
Braille. Just as the child with vision discovers that 
his favorite story is in a book of a certain shape 
and is communicated to him through some strange- 
looking little black marks, so the child who is blind 
is ready to appreciate the fact that his favorite story 
is found in a certain book and is communicated to 
him through some little bumps that tickle the 
fingers. 

This valuable experience of associating his favor- 
ite stories with the medium through which they are 
communicated may, for the blind child, be delayed 
until he enters school. His wise teacher, even 
though she usually reads from ink print, will let 
him discover that she reads some of his stories by 
moving her fingers across raised dots on the page. 
She will create some little books, attractive to in- 
quisitive fingers, in which the child can make the 
thrilling discovery that certain dots say, “I'll huff, 
and I'll puff, and I'll blow your house down.” It 
is a wonderful occasion when he can read these all 
by himself. 





An appreciation of the fact that the little bumps 
say something—that interesting information, excit- 
ing adventures, and lots of fun are communicated 
through the embossed page—provides a great in- 
centive for learning to use this medium. 

Any child must evidence a certain level of matur- 
ity—socially, emotionally, mentally, and physically 
—hbefore he is ready for intensive interest in 
written communication. It is often true that en- 
vironmental influences have restricted the normal 
growth and development of the handicapped child. 

Sometimes his oversolicitous family and friends 
have given the handicapped child so much help and 
protection that he has developed the idea that he 
cannot do things for himself and that really he is 
not worth much as an individual. In such a case 
the child needs many experiences to help him 
develop a wholesome self-concept. He needs to 
experience the thrill of achieving for himself and 
for others. He must develop a sense of security 
that comes from self-confidence. This child needs 
many group experiences in order to discover the 
joy of the give-and-take relationship. 

Usually, inactivity on the part of the child has 
also resulted in delayed muscular coordination. 
Such conditions of delayed maturation necessitate 
a very extensive and intensive readiness program. 
No child should be frustrated by being presented 
with the task of developing a skill before he is 
ready to master it. 

When the visually handicapped child reaches an 
adequate stage of maturity, he is still not going to 
learn Braille as a subject. He is going to share 
experiences, thoughts, and ideas. He is going to 
learn to read and write. Braille is only his tool 
and should be treated as such. 


II. Pictures are very important in the 
sighted child’s initial reading experiences. 
What can take the place of pictures for the 


child who is blind? 


We can provide for our children who are 
blind many experiences similar to those 
which the sighted child has with pictures, if 
we will analyze our purposes in using pic- 
tures. 

Why are pictures such an important feature in 


the initial steps of reading? Bright colors attract 
the child’s attention and focus his interest on the 
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age. Later, pictures help him to associate mean- 
g > | 


ing with the printed word and so increase his 
vocabulary. During the intensive reading readiness 
activities at school, pictures are used to provide ex. 
periences through which the child develops think. 
ing skills. He learns to compare, to recognize simi- 
larities and differences, to make associations, to 
recognize sequence, to develop his memory span, to 
exercise judgment, and to interpret and predict 
cause and effect. The pictures in his reading books 
help him to associate experiences and bring mean- 
ing to the printed page so that he can interpret the 
story. 


What the sighted child gains through pic- 
tures, the child who does not see must gain 
through other media. For the child who is 
blind, we must plan experiences that will 
make bocks seem attractive, that will build 
vocabulary, and that will develop thinking 
skills. He has to make the little bumps say 
something. His wealth of experience, along 
with his skill in using it, will determine how 
much the bumps say for him. 


Equating Experiences 


We will seek to make the experiences of the blind 
child similar to those of the sighted child in pur- 
poses achieved rather than in the materials used. 
Some teachers who have focused their attention on 
a similarity of materials have attempted to use 
raised line drawings and flat surface raised _pic- 
tures, with very little success. Such illustrations of 
embossed lines and various textures achieve one 
purpose. They add variety, attract the fingers, and 
break the monotony of the Braille page. But it 
has been demonstrated that only the very simplest 
shapes can be perceived accurately with the fingers. 

The blind child’s day at school should be rich 
with actual experiences to help him increase his 
vocabulary and associate meaning with words. He 
can experience kinesthetically such words as “up,” 
“down,” “over,” and “far.” The teacher should be 
alert to every occasion in which a child can associ- 
ate meaning with a word through his sense of hear- 
ing or smell. Of course he can experience objects 
tactually. Whenever possible it is best to see ob- 
jects in their natural environment and use. Addi- 
tional ones can be brought into the classroom for 
examination. If the real object is not accessible, 
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But the model that is 
most pleasing to the eye is often not the best for 


models have their place. 


tactual appreciation. 

The teacher may learn much from the child. If 
she watches him, observing the features that seem 
most meaningful to his fingers, listening to his com- 
ments, she will find many hints to guide her in the 
selection of objects as well as in the choice of good 
descriptive words. 

The alert teacher will recognize in the natural 
environment many excellent opportunities for de- 
veloping thinking skills. 

Let the child pause and listen to the group in 
the play area. Let him see how much he can dis- 
cover by just listening to the voices. 

A voice calls, “I can go higher than you.” What 
might that child be doing? He could be jumping. 
but his voice sounds too high up for that. So he 
may be on the swing or the “Jungle Gym.” There 
is no noise from the swing chain, so he must be on 
the “Jungle Gym.” 

The listening child can see how many different 
activities he can recognize by the conversations and 
the various sounds that he hears. He can judge 
which group is the largest. He can decide which 
groups are using equipment and what it is they are 
using. For example, one child seems to be playing 
alone for there are no voices in that direction. She 
must have a jumping rope because he hears the 
rhythmic jump of her feet on the walk. 

Two children don’t seem to be very happy. From 
their conversation he discovers their problem. They 
cannot get their see-saw to go very well. The child 
observing decides that the two would probably 
solve their problem if each chose a partner more 
nearly his own size. 

This process of interpreting words, thinking, 
drawing conclusions, and exercising judgment is 
very similar to the mental activity necessary for 
good reading. There are many daily activities that 
can be utilized in the same manner. 


The commercial set of records, Sounds Arcurd 
Us,’ includes little stories told entirely by sound 
effects. These records bring experiences into the 
classroom for interpretation. A tape recorder can 
be used in order to add additional opportunities. 


Senn 


1Sounds Around Us, Scott, Foresman Co., Atlanta, 
Georgia; 1951. 
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2 Touch ‘and Tell. 


Children love dramatic play. Many thinking 
skills can be developed through participation in 
this activity. Often, adventures can be dramatized 
similar to the ones pictured in the reading books. 
The teacher should study her basic reading series, 
remembering that the child without vision has 
probably been limited in his incidental experiences 
with words. She should plan as many real or 
dramatized activities as possible so that he will 
have an experiential background sufficient to give 
meaning to the embossed page. 


Utilizing Classroom Environment 


The classroom environment can be rich with 
manipulative and tactual materials which develop 
thinking skills as well as muscular coordination. 
Wocden puzzles are good, especially if the pieces 
are cut on body lines so that head, arms, and legs 
are recognized by shape. A piece of card can be 
cut the size of the completed picture and fitted 
down into the background frame so that the com- 
pleted picture will be raised above the background 
and more easily discerned tactually. There are 
many commercial educational toys thet can be 
taken apart and reassembled. Form boards, peg 
boards, and beads to string, all provide experiences 
in recognizing similarities and differences in shapes 
and sizes. 

The teacher can collect materials and prepare 
many activities. Boxes may contain pairs of ob- 
jects to be matched, such as scissors and thread, 
cup and saucer, horse and wagon. From other 
boxes the child might select all the articles with a 
specific purpose, such as all the things used to 
fasten our clothes. Or, he might find the one article 
which did not belong in the box. Little rubber 
animals may be sorted into the various yards on 
the farm. Doll furniture may be selected to fit in 
a certain room. From sets of buttons the child may 
select those which are alike so that Mother could 
put them on her dress. He can select the pieces of 
cloth that match, so as to help Mother patch the 
clothes. 

Touch and Tell provides progressive experience; 
in tactual perception and thinking skills.7 The ac- 
tivities in the first two volumes require the recogni- 


American Printing House for the 
Blind, Louisville, Kentucky, 1955. 
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tion of squares, circles, and triangles, raised on 
the page by means of flocking. The third volume 
employs Braille dots and leads from the following 
of lines across the page to the actual recognition of 
similarities and differences in Braille characters 
and words. As is true with any commercially pre- 
pared material, this series must be adapted to the 
needs of the individual children. Some do not need 
all of this work. Some need all that is in these 
volumes and even more to supplement it. The 
teacher may prepare similar activities by cutting 
squares, circles, and triangles from discarded felt 
hats or scrap leather. Experiments have shown 
that the simple geometric shapes are the most suit- 
able for tactual recognition. 

The alert teacher capitalizes on the wealth of 
opportunities in the everyday experiences of school 
and community life. By supplementing these oppor- 
tunities and enriching the classroom environment 
with numerous tactual activities for busy fingers, 
she will soon find that her blind pupils are develop- 
ing skills similar to those which the sighted child 
gains through the use of pictures. Her children, 
through various modalities, will be building mean- 
ingful vocabulary. They will become interested in 
books because they will have discovered that learn- 
ing is exciting. They will be developing thinking 
skills basic to their academic progress. Best of all, 
they will be developing these skills through inter- 
action with their immediate environment in such a 
way that these same skills will be utilized in achiev- 
ing physical orientation and mobility. 


How soon should a child be introduced 


Ill. 


to contractions in Braille? 


The child’s first experiences in reading and 
writing should help him to appreciate the fact 
that these Braille dots are a communication 
medium for sharing his ideas. He is not in- 
terested in letters, but rather in whole sen- 
tences or other thought units. It is just as 
easy, or even easier, for him to recognize 
these thought units in their short, contracted 
form as in full spelling. The purpose of con- 


Lt Bo ae. 
bgt ey. ee 
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FOR FURTHER READING, THE AUTHOR SUGGESTS THE FOLLOWING: 


1. Burklen, Karl, Touch Reading of the Blind; American 
Foundation for the Blind, New York, 1932 (This is a trans- 
lation from the German. The translation was made by 
F. K. Merry.) 

2. Kenmore, Jeanne, “Enrichment of the Primary Reading 
Program Through the Resource Room,” The New Outlook 
for the Blind, February, 1957 

3. Ligouri, Sister M., “Building Reading Readiness in 
Blind Children,” The New Outlook for the Blind; pub- 
lished by The American Foundation for the Blind, October, 
1956 

4. Maxfield, Kathryn, The Blind Child and His Reading; 








American Foundation for the Blind, New York, 1929 
5. Monroe, Marion, Growing Into Reading; Scott, Fores- 
man and Co. New York, 1951. 

(While this book is written with the sighted child in 
mind, there is much valuable material that will help the 
teacher to understand the first steps in reading. She 
can make her own adaptation to the child who will need 
Braille.) 


tractions is to shorten words in order that 
ideas may be more quickly perceived and 
more easily reproduced by the fingers. So, 
why not give the beginner the benefit of these 
advantages? 


Johnnie has been out with his group enjoying 
the play equipment. His specialty was the slide. 
He tells how it felt to climb “up-up-up” until he 
was away up above everyone else, and could hear 
the voices from below. He tells how he felt the 
“swish” of the air as he went down so fast. He 
hears the rhythm of the brailler as the teacher 
writes his story. Now it is finished, and he feels the 
little bumps. These bumps are not a series of 
letters. The whole page is his story. It is his crea- 
tion. He knows it all. It is the climb up the steps, 
the sound of voices below, the swish of the air. 
Now he begins to discover the parts of this story. 
As each line begins to become the expression of 
a separate idea, it is much easier for his little 
fingers to perceive “I like to go down” in its con- 
tracted form (a, below) than it would be if it were 
written with full spelling (b). 
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IV. But how can the child possibly learn 
all of the contractions he will need in writing, 
to say nothing of the varying rules concerning 
their use? 


To the adult who is learning Braille by the alpha- 
bet method and who is bewildered by the number 
and complexity of the rules for usage, this question 
does seem to be a major problem. But, to the child, 
the task is not such an overwhelming one. He has 
had many experiences in reading before he begins 
to write. His fingers have perceived 


ee ee 

**(go) $4 (and) 
so many times that he naturally writes these words 
in that same form. He is not memorizing rules, but 
simply reproducing what he has perceived tactually. 

The adult who is learning Braille is usually work- 
ing under certain imposed time limitations. He is 
seeking immediate mastery of the code in order 
that he may put it to use in teaching or transcrib- 
ing. The child should not be made to feel any such 
pressure. He has time to discover through exten- 
sive reading the principles governing the use of 
contractions and to adopt them into his own prac- 
tice as he needs them for communication. 

The teacher should keep in mind that the child’s 
aim in writing is to communicate. Mechanics are 
only an aid to the conveying of the thought and 
should be dealt with as such. It is not wrong for 
the child to write out words for which he does not 
know the contractions. His work should be ac- 
cepted in this form, but he can be shown how he 
can save space and time by using the shorter forms. 
Most children will then enjoy practicing these con- 
tractions until they can put them into use. 

If a child learns Braille Grade One in its full 
spelling or Braille Grade One-and-a-Half with its 
44 contractions, then it is necessary for him to 
relearn a large number of his words when he meets 
them in Braille Grade Two. Why should he be 
subjected to this waste of time and effort? It is 
much more efficient to learn to read and to write 
the words in the form in which he will always find 
them. 

The time saved in the learning process, in addi- 
tion to the time saved in actual reading and writing, 
and the increased fluency in the use of the code, 
would all indicate that it is most advantageous to 
use Braille Grade Two from the very beginning. 
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V. How can a child learn to spell when so 
many contractions are used? 


There seems to be a rather general belief that 
people who are blind are poor spellers. This 
opinion may not be entirely without foundation. 
Many people are inclined to conclude that con- 
tracted Braille is the chief cause of poor spelling. 
There is a possibility that contractions are a con- 
tributing factor in spelling disability, but there 
does not seem to be any conclusive evidence that 
they are the chief cause. An analysis of spelling 
errors seems to indicate that the words which are 
misspelled are not necessarily those which are con- 
tracted, but, rather, those words which are poorly 
enunciated. We, as teachers, must not fall into the 
pattern of excusing poor spelling on the grounds 
that it is a necessary product of contracted Braille. 
We should rather examine our teaching methods to 
determine how they can be made more effective. 

Written language is a symbolic representation of 
oral language. Oral language is a reproduction of 
an auditory pattern. Therefore, it seems obvious 
that good auditory training and the resulting clear 
enunciation are basic factors in good spelling. 

Many people will agree that the average person 
without vision is not as extensive a reader as the 
average sighted person. There is not the abundant 
supply of books, magazines, newspapers, signs, ad- 
vertisements, and even television headlines, avail- 
able to the blind for incidental reading. This limita- 
tion in the experiences with the written form of 
words is another indication that the person who is 
blind will depend to a great degree upon the audi- 
tory pattern as a basis for his spelling, or for his 
written pattern. 


In order to supplement this auditory pattern 
and give the child added experiences with written 
words, the teacher. may prepare Braille lists of 
vocabulary related to current topics of discussion. 

It would seem, therefore, that an adequate spell- 
ing program should include: 


1. a clear speech pattern on the part of 
the teacher 


2. a great deal of emphasis on auditory 
training 


3. continuous work toward establishing 
good speech habits 
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4. much emphasis on oral spelling especially 
in the primary grades 


5. early use of the typewriter. 


We can allow contractions in Braille to be a pit- 
fall if we are not careful. Recently, during some 
oral reading tests, the administrator was observing 
the habits of the pupils in attacking difficult words. 
The failure to spell out contractions was found to 
be quite common. For example, a child attacking 
a word such as “city” would articulate “c 5 6 y.” 
On another occasion a child when asked to speil 
“party” replied “dot 5 p y.” We should not allow 
our boys and girls to form such habits. In the oral 
spelling of a word, the contraction should always 
be spelled out in full. 

Adequate daily checking will prevent the forma- 
tion and continuation of many poor habits in spell- 


ing and writing. 


VI. It takes me forever and a day to figure 
out a page of this Braille. How much reading 
can we expect our children to do? 


The rate of finger reading is one factor which 
the teacher must consider in planning her work. 
The child who begins to read by learning to recog- 
nize large thought units reads more rapidly than 
does the adult who learns to read through the 
analytic approach to each character and word. 

However, even after skill is developed, the aver- 
age rate of finger reading is about one-third the 
average rate for the sight reading of print. The 
finger span is not as long as the eye span. 

For the beginning Braille readers, the teacher 
will probably need many guide questions so that 
the child reads only a short thought unit to find 
the answer to each. He will not cover as much 
material in one lesson as will the sighted child. 

The teacher must, in planning her work, also 
take into consideration the element of fatigue. A 
day’s activities demand a great deal of nervous 
energy on the part of the blind child. The teacher 
needs to watch for signs of fatigue and to adjust 
the schedule accordingly. The child may need 
frequent short periods of work rather than longer 
periods requiring sustained attention. 

These factors of rate and fatigue have another 
implication for teachers. As the child progresses 
in school his Braille reading may need to be supple- 
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mented by tapes and recordings of other kinds in 
order for him to cover a wealth of material. How. 
ever, the teacher must never lose sight of the fact 
that Braille is the child’s unique tool for commu. 
nication, and he should develop to his optimum his 


skill in its use. 


These little bumps say something! The child 
should bring to these bumps a rich background of 
experience and skills in clear thinking, as well as 
in tactual perception, in order that they may say 
their utmost for him. 

Every child has a right to expect his school to 
help him develop skill in using his tool of commu- 
nication. In whatever educational system he is 
placed, the blind child is entitled to a school staff 
adequately prepared to check his daily work and 
to give him the assistance and encouragement 
necessary to build his skill in communication 
through the medium of Braille. 
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“see” new words be Billy Goat Gruff ride a fine horse 


now see how much they can 
do with these big safe blocks 


Watch your children in this kind of play. They respond. 
They grow! Abilities unfold. Here, with this one basic teach- 
ing material, you find a way to know and nourish each 
child’s special CAN-DO’s. Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox are simple 
to use. Children fit each block into the next, in a quick 
interlock that builds stores, houses, boats—big things that 
stay up, steady during play. 





Give Special Help 


For Speech and Hearing—a natural invitation to dra- 
matic play . . . building, enriching, Janguage play. 
For Blind—fingers readily find the raised “lip” ends of 
Mor-Pla blocks. Children delight in building without 
help. 
Cerebral Palsied—coordination develops in handling 
these just-big-enough, just-heavy-enough blocks. 
Retarded—count change in the block market, buy a 
ticket on a block bus—learning in play! 
How many blocks do you need? Basic #4 Unit 
builds dozens of things: 12 Ponderosa pine hollow 
blocks (6x6x12”) with hardevocd interlocking ends, 
four 36 inch boards. $30 
f.o.b. Birmingham, Mich. 


ee 


ORDER 


pirecT: MMor-pia 


Dept. E-16, R. H. Stone Products, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 
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Announcing... 


a NEW Unit in the 


ROCHESTER OCCUPATIONAL 
READING SERIES 


TRUCK FARMING 


A new, interesting unit of three 
readers and workbooks com- 
bined—Truck Farming—is now 
available. 


Rochester Occupational Reading 
Series was developed to bridge 
the serious gap in modern edu- 
cation—the problem of retarded 
and reluctant readers. 


It has been adopted by New 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and many other cities and school 
systems throughout the country. 


Practical problems students face 
in different occupations are con- 
sidered. Each series of this Ro- 
chester method is on 3 levels of 
difficulty. Other titles in the Se- 
ries are: 

e Bakeries 

e Gas Stations 

e Restaurant and Cafeterias 

e Supermarkets 
e and now Truck Farming, 
our fifth unit 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE PAGES 


SYRACUSE 
UN IVERSITY PRESS 


rewster House 
Syracuse 10, New York 


SEND FOR BREWSTER HOUSE BOOK NEWS 
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SEND TODAY FOR 
THE FILMSTRIPS .. . 


“OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION” 


For the Mentally Retarded 


A set of nine full color filmstrips with 
Teacher’s Manual to assist the teacher in 
helping the Mentally Retarded Pupil attain 
Vocational Competency. 

TITLES OF NINE FILMSTRIPS: 


- The Job Interview 

Stocker in a Supermarket 

The Waitress 

Fixing a Flat Tire 

How to Use Your Checkbook 

The Variety Store 

The School Cafeteria Worker 

. The Nurse’s Aid 

. The Gas Station Attendant 

The complete Series of Nine Color Film- 
strips and Teacher’s Manual costs only $25.00 


SOON DM we 


Send today for ten day free trial. 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 


146-01 ARCHER AVE., JAMAICA 35, N. Y. 








TEEN-AGERS PREPARE FOR WORK 


A unique worktext for 
mentally handicapped at high school level 
preparing for the world of work. 


Content: Occupations found in most communities. 
. . . Activity work, true and false tests, arithmetic, ex- 
perience reports, interview forms, and word lists. 


@ Tested in the classroom. 
@ Successful learning techniques. 
@ Detachable pages. 


BOOK |I—Unskilled and semi-skilled jobs 


BOOK /Il—Work experience reports, information on 
getting a job, holding a job, spending the income, plus 
application forms. 


Book I or Book II: single copy $1.85 
10 or more copies: price per copy $1.75 
Order from the author: 

Mrs. Esther O. Carson, 
18623 Lake Chabot Road, 
Castro Valley, California 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” — W-1 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new 
standards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with 
EXTREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENE- 
TRATION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalled 
in a wearable unit so small. 


The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSITORS 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low dis- 
tortion circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of 
driving a pair of miniature receivers to their 


¥ 





WARREN 
“WALK-AWAY”’ MODEL W-1 


A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
are a standard type, easily replaced when 


exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 
scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


full undistorted output. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the 
Be W-1 is used outside the classroom, or WARREN 

\ DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used in the 
AUDITORY TRAINING CLASSROOM. 








ANNOUNCING 

4) THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 

MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, ete. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 

The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to : 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- EY a 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 


PACs 
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4247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. - CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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——KEYBOARD TOWN STORY 
by 
Anna Mae Gallagher 


Special Education Teacher 
Thad Stevens School 
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CHARTER FLIGHT TO 
EUROPE 


Available to AAMD members attending 


the 


LONDON CONFERENCE ON SCIENTIFIC 
ASPECTS OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY 








Foreword by Samuel A. Kirk 







July 24 to 29, 1960 





A method of teaching typing to chil- 
dren through a detailed step-by-step 
entertaining story about the children 
who live in Keyboard Town. Specific 
applications to teaching the mentally re- 
tarded child are given together with 
suggestions as to how this story can be 
used as the basis for unit planning. 


LEAVE NEW YORK APPROX. JULY 19 
RETURN FROM PARIS APPROX. AUGUST 8 











Davies ohuat $270, sideinel trip 






Information and Reservations: 
MR. HARVEY A. STEVENS 
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MADISON 4, WISCONSIN 
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The secret of education lies 


= 


in respecting the pupil. 


Emerson, Lectures and Biographical Sketches: Education 





Emerson’s laissez-faire interpretation of educational respect borders on the 
philosophy of progressive education. ‘‘It is not for you to choose what he 
shall know, what he shall do. It is chosen and foreordained, and he only 
holds the key to his own secret.’’ Educational respect is not quite so confin- 
ing at Stanwix House. Take, for example, The Best Speech Series, comprising 
six workbooks representing the six most frequently misarticulated speech 
sounds (S-R-L-Th-K-G), and a professional manual. The authors’ philosophy 
is all-embracing because it respects not only the “foreordained”’ abilities of 
the exceptional child to benefit from the materials, but also respects, and 
attempts to correct, the language defects of this same pupil. Thus, Stanwix 
House would amend the Emerson thinking by saying that both the pupil 
and The Best Speech Series hold “the key to his own secret’’—good speech. 
Details on the Series and other Stanwix House publications in special educa- 
tion are available upon request. 





STANWIX HOUSE, Inc. ¢ 3020 Chartiers Avenue « Pittsburgh 4, Pa. 
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THE IMPACT OF PARENTS 
ON THE 


growth of exceptional children 


ARENTS with problems aren’t necessarily prob- 

lem parents. Yet no one can deny that parents 
of exceptional children have dynamic impacts on the 
growth and developmental potential of their off- 
sprinzs. It has been said that these parents have 
dual personalities. On the one hand, they are said 
to be stoic, accepting individuals who, in spite of 
the burden they have to bear, patiently guide and 
protect their unfortunate ones through the pitfalls 
of this world. On the other hand, they are said to 
be deep within, cold and impersonal persons, feel- 
ing a terrifying rejection for their handicapped 
children and for the people whom they feel helped 
contribute to their plight. Whatever their motiva- 
tions, they only emphasize that parents of excep- 
tional children are only people. All people, and 
especially parents, have reactions about their chil- 
dren which are often influenced deeply by hidden 
psychological factors about which they have little 
understanding or control (1). 

Physicians who are not experienced in the ways 
of these people think that when these parents are 
directed to the right treatment approach, they will 
unequivocally accept it. With experience they rec- 
ognize that if one tries to give these parents only 
what they want from their child, their needs will 
be better satisfied. It is not difficult to fulfill each 
parents’ specific need in the majority of cases. It 
is only difficult to know whether they know what 
their needs are, and why they want them. This is 





@ ERIC DENHOFF is medical director, Meeting Street School, 
Childrens’ Rehabilitation Center, Providence, R. |. This paper 
was presented at the Council for Exceptional Children Fall 
Regional Conference in Providence, Rhode Island on November 
18, 1959. 
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the theme of this presentation. Parents of handi- 
capped children have many mixed emotions that 
are quite involved psychologically—to understand 
their inner drives and motivations, one must 
understand the elementary principles of maternal- 
child relationships. 


Parent Attitudes 


Recently, there has been some objective ap- 
praisal of attitudes during the development of 
mother-child relationships. Rose (2) has pointed 
out many factors in the development of exceptional 
children in which the impact of parent attitudes 
have a direct bearing on child motivations. 

The items which influence the current parent 
attitudes are the same factors which influenced 
their parents and in turn their parents before them. 
Mores stem from heredity and environment and 
influence the child’s future development. For the 
most part, parents unconsciously forget the impact of 
their own background upon the adjustment of 
their children. 


Adverse Influences: There are many ad- 
verse influences which may effect growth and 
development. For example, one of the most 


Blood 


incompatibility in parents can lead to a vari- 


important is blood incompatibility. 


ety of possibilities which can directly or 
indirectly affect the offspring. Where there 
is a major RH group or an ABO incom- 
patibility, jaundice can develop and may lead 
to deafness, cerebral palsy, and mental re- 
tardation. Although complete blood exchange 
transfusions of the newborn can today pre- 
vent the devastating effect jaundice had on 
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their development only a few years ago, 
nevertheless, some children who are so trans- 
fused have been known to be left with minor 
neurological disabilties which do not create 
problems until the school years. A problem 
today is to prevent a delayed diagnosis in 
newborn infants with blood incompatibility 
types, since failure to treat these properly 
can lead to*neurological disability. 


There is a multitude of other hidden factors which 
occur during pregnancy which also may conceiv- 
ably affect the normal development of the fetus and 
neonate (3). What have these items to do with 
parent feelings and parent-child relationships? 


Parent Education 


Today, the press feels it is very important that 
all persons be well informed about scientific prog- 
ress. Many persons have only a capacity for learn- 
ing parts of truths. Psychologically, the incomplete 
knowledge about birth which they obtain through 
mass communications contribute to fears of preg- 
nancy. Pregnant women are particularly prone to 
magnify reality. This in turn leads to worry and 
confusion about pregnancy and motherhood. If 
such parents are unfortunate enough to have a 
handicapped baby, their concept of this baby and 
the causes for it may be distorted beyond our ken. 


Foundations For Fear: Uncertainty 
about a child’s future has the greatest 
impact on maternal-child relationships 
(2). Such uncertainty may start in the mind 
of the mother at conception and build up 
during her pregnancy. At delivery and for 
several weeks thereafter, the mother seems 
like a different person. Many mothers, at the 
end of pregnancy, have a personality change 
which is characterized by instability, unrea- 
sonabilty, contrariness, and lack of clear- 
sightedness, which may vary from hour to 


hour, and day to day. 


Such changes develop rapidly in women who are 
in reality lovely, understanding, and reasonable. 
These changes reflect both hormonal and metabolic 
variences which occur as a part of pregnancy. In 
some mothers the physical termination of preg- 
nancy comes before the psychic and social readi- 
ness for it. When this occurs, uncertainty about a 
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MEETING STREET 
ScHOOL 1956-1959 (N-46) 


Table 1. Grapuates From 





DISPOSITION 1956 1957 1958 1959 Total % 


Regular Class 1 1l 3 17 32 50% 

Special Class 3 8 3 5 19 30% 

Rehabilitation 0 3 2 1 6 10% 
Institution 

Home Teacher 1 2 4 0 7 10% 

Totals 5 24 12 23 64 100% 





child’s future has a great influence on maternal 
attitudes. 

This is exemplified best, for example, when a 
child is born prematurely or has a birth injury 
requiring weeks of hospitalization. The uncertainty 
of life or death, normal or defective, influences 
greatly the mother’s feelings towards that child. 
A woman has to know about her child. The longer 
the time it takes for her to find out, the greater the 
internal conflict about it. 

This may explain why some mothers of severely 
handicapped children, having learned the shocking 
news early, are relatively free and easy about their 
child; while parents of children with mild or 
hidden disabilities, having searched for an answer 
about normality for months, are so difficult to deal 
with. A normally growing child is an adequate 
reward for the average mother who goes through a 
pregnancy. A good relationship with her child 
grows stronger each year. However, there are some 
parents who cannot tolerate some aspects of normal 
behavior development. This is because childhood 
itself is characterized by disorderliness and dis. 
organzation. When a child is neurologically handi- 
capped by such a condition as cerebral palsy, 
mental deficiency, epilepsy, or hyperkinetic im- 
pulse disorder, the behavior becomes unbearable 
for such parents. Laufer (1) points out that such 
a child has a low tolerance for frustration, there is 
a poor response to mothering, and soon a mother’s 
percept of her child becomes distorted by her own 
feeling of inadequacy when she cannot placate or 
satisfy her baby. Such feelings are soon trans- 
mitted to the father and the remainder of the 
family. A vicious cycle of childhood behavior prob- 
lems develops within the family as parent guilt 
displaces dislike, and overprotection superimposes 
itself on realism. As such a child grows older, the 
parent notices he is becoming increasingly differ- 
ent and difficult to manage. 
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The Professional’s Role: When profes- 
sional advice is sought about normality, usu- 
ally from a pediatrician, it may be minimized 
or delayed. In many instances the parents 
are told the child will outgrow such a be- 
havior, without any real basis for such 
remarks (4). This delays diagnosis. Because 
of the delay, and the parents’ mixed feelings 
of knowing and fearing, yet hoping, that such 
an early opinion may be right, the passage 
of time makes it harder for them to accept 
reality. As they seek the medical opinion 

they would like to hear, their attitudes and 

feelings become more and more distorted (5). 
Thus, the average parents of a physically, mentally, 
emotionally, or socially disturbed child will often 
reach the nursery school or the kindergarten with 
their child at a defensive level which is not con- 
ducive to a warm friendly relationship, which the 
average teacher would like to give. ‘Teachers usu- 
ally can do little to change attitudes which have 
been developing for many years. It is already too 
late. The patterns are set and child-parent adjust- 
ment may become prolonged, difficult, and unpre- 
dictable. 


Preventive Measures 

To prevent disturbances in parent-child rela- 
tionships, it is necessary to learn more about 
parental feelings. Studies have been made which 
classify parents as accepting or non-accepting (6). 
Davids and his co-workers (7) are now studying the 
psychological impact on the child of maternal emo- 
tional factors during pregnancy. A recent report 
by Boles (8) on personality factors in mothers of 
cerebral palsied children helps point the way to- 
wards prevention and early treatment of disturb- 
ing attitudes. Personality factors were evaluated in 
60 mothers of cerebral palsied children and 60 


children. The 


were studied were anxiety, guilt, overprotective- 


mothers of normal items which 
ness, rejection, unrealistic attitudes, marital con- 
flict, and social withdrawal. It was found that 
mothers of cerebral palsied children were no more 
anxious than mothers of non-handicapped chil- 
dren. Religious affiliation appeared to be an im- 
portant factor. According to this report, Protes- 
tant mothers were found to be significantly less 
anxious than Catholic and Jewish mothers com- 


bined. There was no significant difference in anxi- 
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the Catholic and Jewish mothers. 


Mothers of cerebral palsied children were not 


ety between 


found to have any more guilt feelings than mothers 
of normal children. Here, mothers of older chil- 
dren in both the cerebral palsy and control groups 
had a higher index of guilt than did mothers of 
young children. Also, Catholic mothers were found 
to have significantly more guilt feelings than the 
Rejections, un- 
realism, and withdrawal were in the same class as 


other two religious dominations. 


guilt. On the other hand, mothers of handicapped 
children were more overprotective, and had a 
higher incidence of marital conflicts than mothers 
of normal children. 

A study such as this gives many clues to the 
professional worker upon whom it falls to inform 
the parents that they have a handicapped child. It 
provides definite criteria upon which to base a pre- 
ventive approach to the problem of certain mater- 
nal and paternal attitudes. 

Other tests are being developed which rate 
parent attitudes. When these tests are made avail- 
able for routine use they will prove a great boon 
to professional persons in helping them under- 
stand better the parents of all children. 


Discussion 


Parents can directly influence, favorably or ad- 
versely, an exceptional child’s ability to adjust into 
society. A handicapped child can never achieve the 
same excellence of performance as a non-handi- 
capped child, and a mildly handicapped child per- 
forms better than a moderately handicapped one. 
However, an efficient, well-motivated, happy handi- 
capped child will excel the performance of a sloppy, 
anxious, poorly motivated normal child. Here is 
where parental attitudes, which have been accept- 
ing from early life, have a great impact on a child’s 
adjustment. Such a hypothesis has been amply 
demonstrated in Providence, Rhode Island, at the 
Meeting Street School. Since 1955, 64 children 
have graduated from the pre-school group. Eighty 
percent of this group have gone into the regular 
public school system with 50 percent being placed 
successfully in the regular grade classroom. There 
has been a 10 percent incidence of failures in the 
regular classroom group. These failures are more 
attributable to hidden perceptual disurbances than 
non-accepting parent attitudes. 
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It has been rumored that the reason for the suc- 
cess of these alumni has been the selection of only 
mild or non-physically handicapped brain-damaged 
children for the pre-school group. This is not com- 


pletely true. In early infancy it is hard to pre- 
determine which babies will make good students. 
Thus, by initiating a total treatment plan early 
in life, and by integrating what we have learned 
about parent attitudes with what we know about 
growth and development of children, it seems that 
severely or moderately handicapped children ap- 
pear to become mildly handicapped. Similarly, the 
mildly handicapped child seem to end up—in the 
eyes of their parents—without a handicap at all. 
It is true that there is a high casualty list during 
the pre-school years. Some handicapped children 
Others are so dis- 





are destined to remain babies. 
torted behaviorally by the impact of parents with 
attitudes so adversely influenced, that there is little 
that can be done to change them. It has been found 
that physical handicap alone has never been a de- 
terrent to normal adjustment. Emotionally healthy 
families have happy and well adjusted exceptional 


children. 
Summary 


1. Parents of handicapped children have 
the same basic feelings for their children as 
parents of normal children. 

2. Early pregnancy attitudes based on fear 
and misconception seem to greatly influence 
a mother’s feelings for her child. 

3. Parents with distorted percepts about 
childhood behavior have a strong adverse 
impact on their child’s future adjustment. 
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Since 1940 we have noticed a growing in- 
terest in our schools on the part of others 
who work with exceptional children. 


We suggest that you write for a copy of our 


view book and see how we, at Brown 
Schools, can help a child in whom you have 
a special interest. 
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VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 
OF THE 


ADOLESCENT CARDIAC 


NY disease or impairment which may threaten 
a young person’s life, steal time from his 
schooling, constrict his opportunity for experience, 
stamp him as “different,” cause anxiety in the 
people in his environment and result in long-term 
limitations; surely may be a complicated problem 
for vocational counseling. Heart disease, whether 
congenital or acquired, fits this picture. 
Effective counseling begins with some analysis of 
the problem which may be presented. The first as- 
pect, and in heart disease counselees, an extremely 


important one, is: 


A. The medical picture: 

This may be divided into such factors as: 
1. physical limitations imposed by congenital 
heart abnormality 

2. physical limitations or acquired heart dis- 
ease, caused almost invariably by rheumatic 
fever 

3. the incorrectly labeled or treated young- 
ster in terms of over-diagnosis:; that is, the 
amount of heart disease over-estimated or de- 
clared as heart disease when none really 
exists; and, under-diagnosis, when the heart 
damage is underestimated or when rheumatic 
fever is still active or quiescent, and rated in- 
active 

|. the young person with a history of rheu- 
matic fever but who apparently is without 


physical impairment 





@ FREDERICK A. WHITEHOUSE, director of rehabilitation, 
American Heart Association, presented this paper at the an- 
nual meeting of the Council for Exceptional Children in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, on April 11,1959. 
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5. the medical prognosis of the damaged 
heart condition 

6. the young person with a history of rheu- 
matic fever but who may or may not be under 
medical care at present, or whose diagnosis 
of rheumatic heart damage was made a long 
while ago and not recently checked. 


Without going into each of these, we could sum- 
marize by saying that the counselor must have 
close contact with the various persons who can give 
clarification to these factors, beginning with the 
physician and school nurse, and continuing with 
the teacher, parent and others who may be involved. 

Briefly, some of the problems that are frequently 
encountered : 

1. The child is over-restricted by the physi- 
cian, or not over-restricted by the physician 
but either because of misinterpretation or 
because of their own conscious or unconscious 
fears, over-restricted by parent, school teacher 
and others. 
2. The child is kept in bed at home too long, 
or in a special class in school for many of 
the previous reasons but also because the 
parent may have lost contact with the physi- 
cian or the communication between the phy- 
sician, the parent and the school has been 
inadequate. 

3. It is frequently difficult for the counselor 

to obtain sufficient information about the 
present physical limitations and how they 
might affect the life history of the adolescent 
with as much definition as the counselor 
would like since it is perhaps impossible to 
prognoésticate with accuracy unless the physi- 


cal situation is either very mild or very severe. 
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From the mural on the wall in the main lounge to the bright classrooms and fine facilities for research the 
Special Education Building is dedicated to the education and service of teachers of exceptional children. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Summer Session 1960—July 5 to August 12 


For further information write: Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director, Education of 
Exceptional Children, School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


The optimistic part of this picture is: 


1. Medical developments in heart surgery 
are correcting or modifying the congenital 
and rheumatic heart abnormalities in increas- 
ing numbers. 

2. Apparently the incidence of rheumatic 
fever and its severity is decreasing and control 
measures to avoid recurrences are more wide- 
spread, 

3. Physicians are not only more optimistic 
about the amount of limitations to be imposed 
on physical activity in most cases but more 
perceptive of the social and psychologic harm 
of unnecessary restrictions. 

4. An examination of many jobs today once 
considered too laborious for certain heart con- 
ditions reveals that the typical job in industry 
does not demand a high level of energy ex- 
penditure or of other undue strains on the 
heart. 

5. Increased use of automation will evidently 
benefit those with physical limitations who 
have adequate intellectual capacity and train- 


ing. 
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Remedial Reading 

Severely Retarded Children 
Speech Correction 

Vocational Rehabilitation 
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6. Year by year heart disease is better un- 


derstood and in many cases more amenable 

to treatment. 

B. The academic or educational standing 
of the adolescent cardiac is typical of other 
young people who have had _ interrupted 
schooling—they may be behind in their grade 
and achievement levels due to the actual time 
lost as well as to the lack of classroom stimu- 
lation and competition. 


C. The development status of the young 
person with heart disease is in many ways 
parallel to the situation of other impairments 
which may deprive the adolescent of full 
opportunity for constructive life experiences, 
but with the difference that threat of death or 
further deterioration may accentuate the pre- 
dicament. 

In a competitive society the adolescent must, by 
the challenge, by the impact of events and circum- 
stances which are gained chiefly in relatively nor- 
mal living, have reality opportunities which form 
the concepts upon which adult behavior is largely 


based. 
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While the problem of atypical or limited experi- 
ences and their consequences have been known to 
us, recent studies in environmental and sensory 
deprivation have underlined this problem. Unless 
the young person has been exposed to the great 
variety of social, psychological and practical experi- 
ences which his age group has met, absorbed, 
adapted to and integrated, he will be seriously de- 
ficient in his development. 

A counselor in his practice faces a different gen- 
eration, often a disparate social level, or a dis- 
similar racial or ethnic group. Communication with 
an experientially poor adolescent is also a prob- 
lem, because in any verbal exchange using the con- 
cerpts of work, responsibility, planning, interests, 
perserverance and associated concepts, the coun- 
selor will find that these ideas are immature or dis- 
torted by the counselee. Furthermore, the limita- 
tions of verbal intercourse seriously hamper growth 
and refinement of these concepts unless the coun- 
selor can implement the formal counseling with 
conjunctive opportunity for the counselee to gain 
maturity through focussed, therapeutic experience. 
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D. Assessing personality, intelligence, in- 
terests and aptitudes may be done in the same 
way as any other adolescent unless again the 
case history has been especially significant. 
Under such circumstances personality charac- 
teristics may exhibit dependence, anxiety, and 
lack of confidence. Isolation in bed for long 
periods, concern expressed upon the faces of 
all about him, and classmates with pitying at- 
titudes may make the adolescent extremely 
sensitive to his situation. The boy also may 
harbor fear that he is not man enough, the girl 
that she may not become a wife and mother. 

Naturally in written intelligence tests such young 
people may have a depressed score due to a poor 
reading level, inability to adhere to a time limit, or 
an unwillingness or lack of desire to fully express 
themselves. 

As we well know, the vocational interests of 
young handicapped people may be fantastic due to 
a sense of justification of themselves before the 
world as well as a naivete about the nature of work 
and its demands. 

Of course, one also finds an adolescent who may 
be so fearful about his situation that any outwardly 
expressed interest is directly related to a real or 
imagined security for his physical condition or 
as protection from social obligation. 

Extremely dependent upon the counselor as a 
way of not facing problems but of having fate 
manipulate him, the counselee plays the role of a 
spectator indifferent to the consequences because he 
cannot fight back. Some youngsters may be not so 
much described as withdrawn, but as “none-drawn,” 
i.e., their expressive patterns and opportunities for 
aggression have never had sufficient scope. 

To say that such youngsters need “motivation” 
is far too simple a catchword to designate the 
many constructive personal and social essentials 
they need to become sufficiently able to make their 
own decisions and to carry them out. 


E. It may seem rather late to talk now 
about the vocational aspects of vocational 
counseling but I have really been speaking 
about it all along, for all aspects are, of 
course, interdependent. 

Speaking vocationally in a narrow sense, how- 
ever, one.must be aware that the young person will 
need to face not only the vicissitudes of the usual 
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beginning job but of the progression of jobs in 
that field as he gets older. Obviously a suitable 
occupation is one which is not harmful to his heart 
condition at this time. However, it must also not 
be deleterious in the succeeding years and in addi- 
tion have some flexibility and resistance to employ- 
ment fluctuations since occupational change may 
be less open to the cardiac. Frequently employers 
will not hire persons with some slight heart ab- 
normality even though such condition would not 
interfere with good job performance. Consequently, 
an adolescent cardiac counselee may need to offer a 
bit more initially in education and training and un- 
fortunately, this may also be true throughout his 
working life. 

Higher education per se is not the answer if 
other intellectual and financial barriers indicate 
otherwise. It is better to be well qualified for cer- 
tain job levels than to be poorly qualified for a 
higher level job which may require a constant 
struggle to maintain employment. 

If you are a school counselor it is important for 
you, as it is in any profession, to make maximum 
use of any professional resource whether it be the 


physician, school nurse or teacher. Outside the 
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school it is obvious that regardless of any multi- 
tude of papers you obtain in the counselee’s folder, 
nothing can be more important than a face-to-face 
exchange with parents. Sometimes a visiting nurse 
who might be involved in the case may offer a great 
deal more than either the parents or the physician 
about the adolescent. 

In speaking of outside resources I hesitate to 
put the Divisions of Vocational Rehabilitation in 
that position; the rehabilitation counselor should 
be considered as both an inside and outside re- 
source. While in many instances you would know 
more about counseling young people than he does, 
the chances are he knows more than you about 
disease, impairment and disability and their rela- 
tion to the realities of work. In addition, as you 
are well aware, the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation has additional medical and vocational re- 
sources that can serve you and your young coun- 
selee. 

The employment counselor is also valuable, not 
only I would hope at the point of possible employ: 
ment but in an advisory capacity even if employ- 
ment is still a long way off. 

The particular orientation and the distinct offer- 
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ing of the rehabilitation and employment coun- 
selors can be of immeasurable aid to the school 
counselor. For while all have much in common, all 
have a significant amount of “uncommonness” 
which it is important for each to learn about. 

Furthermore, none of these counselors will ever 
get the best from each other unless the type of con- 
tact is at a much higher level than telephone con- 
versation. Face-to-face contact within each one’s 
physical setting cannot be equaled. 

If any three specialists should thoroughly under- 
stand one another, it is the school, rehabilitation, 
and employment counselors. 


Summary 


To sum up, it is important for the counselor to 
secure a clear medical picture, if possible directly 
from the physician. If further 
needed about heart disease in young people the 
counselor may obtain such from his local Heart 


information is 


Association which also frequently has programs of 
information, school health and, in some cases, of 
vocational problems of cardiac individuals. 

A good case history of the life pattern of the 
adolescent is particularly useful in assessing de- 
velopmental status, with further definition supplied 
by psychological testing. 

If there is one lesson we all have learned from 
rehabilitation, it is that if services of all kinds were 
begun earlier, adult problems would not be so 
complicated. This is particularly true of the medi- 
cal and developmental areas; therefore, the voca- 
tional guidance counselor should be in the picture 
earlier for the impaired child than for the normal. 

The main difficulty will probably not be that the 
adolescent cardiac is severely limited physically 
since this is not too frequent; the chief problem 
will be that the counselor himself will arrive late 
on the scene. He may not seek the information 
necessary. He may not have the time to give to the 
case and therefore he will be professionally limited 
in a full appreciation of the nature of the counsel- 
ing need for many of the adolescent cardiacs. 

Yet, what may be the key to life-term planning 
is not to be lightly undertaken. 
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What's the Answer? 


RAY GRAHAM 


HE GREATEST MAN who ever walked the earth could not do his 
ee alone. He needed organization and membership. No labor- 
ing man or political aspirant gets far without a powerful organiza- 
tion behind him. The lone special education teacher finds strength 
when other special education teachers are added to the faculty. 
He is no longer alone. The program snowballs in geometric pro- 
portions as the special staff increases. When there are 20 or 40 
or 200 special teachers on a staff they become a forceful group 
in the community. When they are joined by others who recognize 

the program, they are listened to and sought out as a worthy professional and organ- 
ized group. 

One school district in a state or province can accomplish little alone. But many 
banded together help the legislature produce laws and appropriations for educating 
all children. There is no substitute for united effort that comes from organization. 
And organization is largely a matter of numbers—both in chapters and in member- 
ship. 

National recognition and strength comes from numbers—whether in Canada or the 
United States. A new chapter of CEC in Oregon helps the total movement. A back- 
ward step in Illinois or Ontario hurts special education everywhere—especially in the 
country concerned. CEC with 5000 members cannot adequately support a national 
program oy headquarters office. Ten thousand members starts a small organized effort. 
Thirty thousand guarantees many services that are needed. Many of these services 
would benefit the individual member. 

A special educator aspires to make his work with exceptional children a career. He 
needs an almost constant spiritual boost of support from an organization of people 
with similar hopes. He needs frequent association with others who face similar prob- 
lems. He needs an organization that becomes an increasingly greater pool for dissemi- 
nating information and ideas about his work. He needs a local chapter and a larger 
organization that brings him into contact with others who work in the same particular 
area of specialty. There are deep human needs that he has in his work that can only 
be furnished by belonging with others. The Journal he reads, the occasional address 
he hears, the pin he wears, and the committees he serves on, are bonus contributions 
to the real thing he gets from CEC. 


Why should dues be increased? Certainly they are not penalties, ‘though some first 


thoughts might put them in that category. Dues are the lifeblood of a functioning 


organization, and they bring benefits manifold to every member. Because we want to 
increase CEC services, we now have increased dues—and we need to double our mem- 
bership as well. To attain a level of achievement comparable -with our potential, we 
must establish and work for a goal of 30,000. So, let’s start now! 
Ray Graham, director of special education for the State of 
Illinois, and a past-president of CEC, is currently serving the 
first of a three-year term as International Membership Promo- 


tion Chairman. 











